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road /Ijct, cniiBfif ihn RoctuJlr iit uwft l/ic Sus- 
quehanna R:«r, Hamilton t<«wJ An |KJpiitir 
main, tincture uud try pcrmusion of the raw- 
Tfivania Railroad. > 





At left — [Jnf new Master- 
pica ddit£n. tiamileon 
iM^k*t vxiwhti tinij be 
had in jtlW, urKiK or 
fan wild, nk or jAUd, 
plain or enptftwJ, Prim 
§4& ut $jijo. Ynu can 
choose from a wide vanetv 
of easet and dudt. 



Be as Sure of ^/owrUme as 
the Railroad Conductor is of His 




This accurate watch 
keeps Amcrica'sc rack 
trains on schedule. 

"W/HAT TIME HAVE 
W yOUV Ask this 
question of a group of 
business men. Out come 
their watches. One- watch 
is three minute? slow, 
another five minutes fast, 
and so on. But ask this question 
of a ^roup of railroad men. It' there 
is any variation, it is usually only 
a matter of seconds. 

Yet it is so very easy for every 
business and professional man to 
have a watch as unfailingly accurate 
as the railroad man's. When you 
buy a watch, get the make he uses. 
Fot thirty years there has been one 
watch that has been generally 
favored on America's railroads, a 
watch that has earned the unique 
distinction of being called "The 
Railroad Timekeeper of America." 

This watch of accuracy fame is 
the Hamilton. It rides in cab and 
cojili of such LjiiiMiK ilitTs .is rhe 




G M. Stall. rWmHI* o/ 
.-.t^ieJ a HjnuJwn i\n Mt 



Twenticth Century, the 
California limited, the 
Broadway Limited, and 
the Olympian. When 
you buy a Hamilton, 
accuracy is assured. 

The secret of Hamil- 
ton's accuracy is capacity 
to take infinite pains, 
With us every watch is 
an individual piece of 
fine mechanism, tested and te-tested 
until final accuracy is obtained. 

No Hamilton leaves our factory 
until it has proved itself worthy of 
the Hamilton name, and is ready 
to serve you as an accurate time- 
keeper. This insures the quality of 
the Hamilton Watch that you pur- 
chase and enables us to give a 
broad guarantee of satisfaction. 

When you buy a Hamilton you 
can do so with the profound as- 
surance that, with proper care, it 
will give you accurate time for 
years ro come. A Hamilton Watch 
to suit your individual preference 
may be selected hum a number of 
beautiful cases and dials. Some are 




Abtrvt — iJu Ilunuf. 

A tftnrlwur rr 
merAoiAm nnwrmi- 

Mima, Qtto u» 

faM |Ul£i£. t filth** 
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MVM madtti. Oeuf* 
are pjiirn or 

"If fHO fuii 
li k urid fttrJ. 



simple, graceful, and chaste. Some 
are beautifully engraved and 
ornamented. All have an inrrinsic 
beauty that \uil keep the m fashion- 
able after years of service. 

Ask your jeweler to show you a 
Hamilton today. He can show you 
Hamilton pocket and strap watches 
for men and charming wrist 
watches for women. Send for a 
copy of oar new illustrated book- 
let, "The Timekeeper." Address 
Dept. 9-Bl, Hamilton Watch Co., 
on the Lincoln Highway, Lancaster, 
Pa., U. S. A. 
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Yovr Special Building Problem 

^ Can be Solved ^Economically by Truscon °^ 

f 




Stfindord Pivoted. Continuous 
attd j'r^iccU'd Steel Windows 




WhMttKBf you/ btiiSiiine 
tuttd you will find that 
Truscnn urn aitt you in 

attaining cmrntniv ilirif 
permanence. Experi- 
ence in over 100,000 
struct if ■ enables us 
to unilerttntul huitd- 
int fHWMtaRH of every 

nut MfC, 



f mscon organtrm ron. service and products com- 
pletely enver the field erf permanent building. A 
tbfHxnighiy modern plant crrvcring SO acres, ware- 
houses in 20 strategic distributing centers branch 
offices "m 58 principal cities and dealers everywhere 
make Tru.-con hi^h quality Permanent Building 
Products accessible to you wherever you arc And 
Trust-on* skilled engineers cooperate to solve your 
building problem satisfactorily and economically 
This service is free to you. 

Truscun Permanent Building Product.* cover prac- 
tically every known uae for steel in construction, 
including Steel Windows, Doors, Frames, Lintels. 
Metal Lath, Steel Joists. Columns, Poles, Trusses, 
Reinforcing Steel, Highway Products and Steel 
Building*. High qual Ity, fire-safety and permanence 
are features of ell Truscon Products. Their remark- 
ably fop cost comes from standardization and 
quantity production 

l»"r/n-/or Catahij! <mtt full infurtnarion 
TRLKCON S I I I I (O.UrWNY, Ymin^t.m a. Ohio 

W. nnJ Suit* O 
t'artitn IHrliivn. fttm frnrk- 



W*r*S»wm «'<J Virl'a Ofhr n in rrtHri mm t CtHtt 

Cansrfx Witkrrnltr. Onl. 



Hftal LllhiW Ceiling M fVtHltkmi 

Steel Jcitu for fireproof floors 



TRUSCON 

A^Ejjp ^ PRODUCTS /©> 

PERMANENT BUILDINGS 
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Ralph W> Taylor, President, 
Jamestown Table Co*, Jamestown, 
N- Y*. says— 

"Factory profits, in enjr opinion, come from stopping waste m every form. 
Turning wasted hours into dollars none of the surest wayttomake mutiev, 
hei-au^c labor is i constant tost in every business* 

"Fur unloadim* our CT5.es of supplies and, materia!*, we formerly hired strong, 
heavy men, and powerful men draw higher pay than ill* average. 

"Two years ago we put in a Rk'hardi-Wilcnx OverR-Way System with 
No. 925 Ball Bearing Trolleys n our (hipping door, with switches to the 
shipping department and stockroom Now jnung men, 20% less expensive 
per hnur, handle shipments in 50 9t of the time formerly required by I he 
heavier men. 

"Heavy cases of glass, for instance, weighing 2000 pounds, are easily 
unloaded, and shifted withour breakage direct to open «p«ces on the store- 
room floor. Other crates need not t* shidsd to make way for incoming or 
outgoing toads — we utilize rhe overhead apace and raise or lower grjods 
easily and quickly. 

"The OveR-Way Joes away with the danger of strains and injuries that 
every manager fears, tint only because (he loss has to be paid by his com- 
pany, but because he hate* to see hit men exposed to accidents rhat can 
be avoided, 

'"If we used the iraHey cor.tmuou.Iy it would pay for rUtJf t*n times over 
annually, for in one hour a day its saving of 60% in handling cost pays for 
its nrst cost every year." 



Quaii1y tt<ruti 

it/ ffHfriif" 



Here's a Statement 
You Can Prove 
Without Cost 

We do not believe, tot inoui that 
R-W No. 925 Ball-Bearing 
.-fteam Trolk-y will give you a 
ten ire that cannot be duplicated 
anywhere, by anyone. Wt knw> 
1ru[ It U ill demonstrate Us snpeli- 
orities under actual working con- 
dmum. Knowing these things to 
betrue, we gladly send this trolley 
for a FREE trial to any reputable 
manufacturer. If it fails to give 
you the satisfaction you think it 
should, send it back at our ex- 
pense. This offer is far stronger 
than any claims we can nuke. 
R-W No. 925 is made in seven 
capacities — % to 4 tons. Ask for 
this FREE trial. 



am 



T^ichardsVVilcox'Mf^.^, 



AURORA, ILLINOIS, U.S.A. 

Np» Vivfk H'»1rm I'hi1j.l.1[.1>.« ( i*., eij.i.l On. hi,v..> ln<ILnn»p<ilt» £l.l.ouli N»*- CMSMH 
V.hicmsn Mmnr*[Kji» tiaiUM Ghy Lo* Angel** !mii FniKMco Onthl Startla Ontrolt 
. Ifnuml . KK.H MUi* 'All.' rtv CANADIAN CO., LTD, LONDON, ONT. ■ Winnip*4 



f»'li..« HTUIH/ r.i limiHf lA'lirni Vtm, Oni«T»«Y firm/ wnrion .Vj.u»'r H"n».»< 
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N A TiON*S B V SIN'ESS 



"As Necessary As 
OurMephones' 

A International Harvester Co.- Chicago 




Just LetFREE trial Prove It 



8 Distinct LWs 

1. Selling. 

2. Records. 

3. Shipping Forms. 

4. Collections. 

5. Pay Roll and Divi- 
dcnii Korms. 

6. Routing Forms. 

7» .Straight .Addressing. 
8. Identification Tags. 




909 W. Van Buren 
Street, Chicago 



Used for All Office and Factory Forms. 

"We use AtldresMtt'rfittd'i in Brim he* and factories foe mant. 
ing, sfiippingypny mil work,(titiiftftfifvrmj and addressing of every 
nature. Addrcisograph advantages ajre as necessary to us as our 
telephone." — lusrrttittivtiaf Harxitcr Co,, Chicago. 

Saves Wrigley 92 Girls. 

"Work produced by our Automnric Feed Addrcssograph cut our 
mailing department Irom too to 8 girl*, turning out same quanity 
nf work most aatisfmrtorily.'"— Wm. Wriglty, Jr,, Chi/ago, 

Will you try it FREE? 

N'u matter how skeptical you may he, you amt it 
to yourself to find out why thousands of firms s 
accepted our too^y FREE TRIAL OFFER U« / MAIL 

year — and why hundreds more arc using F'RfcK s WITH 
TRIAL Addrcssogt-Rphs while you are reading (his! ' YOUR LET- 
Just Mail Cowpo*— / TERHEAD 

, * To Addreuograpli Co. 

* *. V<it 9um Sl, aiuif 

/ Sei»l FREE book "Doa 
✓ Vuttf Atlvrrtixintf ftty?" - 

/ aSend PR ETA ID FKEE trial 
* Hand Maehinr. Will mnrn COL- 
LECT ttiilcM Me bur. 

IMIhwll 




Factories: Chicago, / 
Brooklyn, London 
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The Vnnrckki Ho met 
vf KohLcr 

flredUIIJuj.JI*Li l^ftf i«Ul.lfu£ fiH*- 
rrn. -tv hjrnin K'aMrT VJAl^T j-t 

0jn0]«w-vf rk? ji |/m ,ipu Jifi of 
him inJ ["nun ilftm. jifiaa 



YOUR architect, it is safe to say, holds Kohter 
Enameled Plumbing Ware in special esteem. He 
has learned to rely implicitly upon the integrity of 
Kohler quality — a quality shared alike by all Kohler 
fixtures; identified by the name "Kohler" unob- 
trusively /used into superb, immaculately white 
enamel. This ware is apt to be his own preference 
for a fine residence, .in exclusive apartment building, 
or a great hotel, factory, or office building. Aslt him to 
specify Kohler Ware tor you. It will cost yoQftQ tUOtt, 

Rohkr Co.. Fanned iSti, KoWn, Wl*. • Sappinf ftmu, Sktbwim, Wu. 
BRANCHES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 



KOHLER of KOHLER 



Enameled Plumbing Ware 



Wtmk wifmn tr Kohlici Commit ji^**r (wnt**« Ar«ti*a'< fljuinru 
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In This Number 



For the fourth tinw N u :•>;•:'-; Rt.sistss devotes ;in esto to an 

account of the Annual Meeting o[ the Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States, held this year in Washington on May 19. 20, 21 and 21 and marked by 
the formal dedication nf the Chamber's new building 

These subjects engaged the attention of the meeting: 

The Federal Trade C«m minion 
Commercial Treaty Policy 
Government and Industry 
Aftrteuliure 
The Merchant Murine 

Tht^e were discussed by a notable group of leaders in American business 
and public affairs- What follow* is the contribution of Nation',* Business 
[o that meeting, a record of the more Important things that took place. We 
have tint sought to give a stenographic report of the seasons; we have not 
undertaken even to print in full all the addresses; wc heve tried to give the beat 
of each of them, 

Of the group meetings with their downs of papers of importance and debates 
of importance, we have given summaries, sufficient, we hope, to arouse in our 
readers a demand for further information. 
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and 

DISTRIBUTION 
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THE WAY OUT 

by Edward A. Filene 

Cnntattrt trie to Amcrica'a 

hijutrtt problem— cmeaffrctiiiEcvcry 
buatne** and individual la our 

eauutty. 

It clearly points om— 

H dw m»M pnxluct.1(i«i mrtsi mm riiilri- 
titmon It •tfr^tirnf rvrrr biivknrM a4 

What Lh< ratal In f«-r« rn \tf nn 

■rlieiEie of dirtlrihuticm 

Bow I 'j inert die ratbbw totalki ami claw 

cnenprCilixxl. 

WKai ■< nxanr tut • Ffir44*nl AmrtUa 
H.w rapltal aiut libar c«il pmJId^M h,r- 1- 
uw««tniUy. 

Why df«3n«H<bttl unlu«i)r *H1 aid 
■octal pw aft ofc 

Wlwn waa^i ticciKut wxvirtiftlt. 
Why BLa Dinlnn It 1 Ik tmt way out. 

WuhIc chanitc* arc laklnp place mm 

Modern bkiabma it Iturtng a id of 

cundltkxu foe whfer* thcor u no par- 
allel. The vtry IixmdatkKta of our 
production and distribution ajr»i mm 
are UAdcrgohig important chan^r-i 

£ Jward A. Filcric, dw noted Boston 
merchant, in hit rrmarirable book, 
cteuiy analylea thcoe chanRca and 
indicate! the way out. 
Buiiiieu itieri. Jarxjr lrJo4tr»,b<ltJcrrt 
—every one interested to the way 
America iu^ninn. wia profit by read- 
ing thiu uaeftil book— a real Lnaptra- 
Tiun in your worfe 

Send for Ar» popular cditioo 

U«e the coupon or Rrt your copy at 
any book a tore for $1,543. 

DOUBLED AY, PAGE Sc CO. 

tnnkn tlCV, N. V . 
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Proud of the Past — "Eyes Forward!" 

The Future Was the Dominant Note of the Dedication Convention 

of the Chamber of Commerce 

By ELMER MURPHY 



THERE is a point ai which the habit of 
doing things becomes so constant, so 
widespread and so metbodfcal thai it 
ceases to be o habit and become* on in- 
stitution. Aa an instil in ion tr wool, I h* 
defined by Noah Webster aj "a characteristic 
and persistent feature in social or national 
life." 

This dividing tine in its existence 
cruised by the Chamber of Commerce of 
rh>- i. nftea State* at Ks Thirteenth Annual 
Meeting, held in Washington. May 1" td 
May 22. 

To mark the erasing mote itun two thuu- 
aaad delegates paused fur a moment in (heir 
consitlerition of current economic problems 
and with their gucsts^among whom were the 
Chief Justice of the United State*, William 
Howard Taft, Charles Nogel, Secretary of 
Commerce ami Labor in President Tafi'« 
Cabinet, and many distmguished official of 
the preterit administration — to dedicate the 



miipiihcent building which k I he expression, 
in steel u>d stone, of the institutional ideal 
and to take note of the thirteen years of 
growth and ptogrcsti that paved the way for 
it i fulfillment. 

It was a moment for wholesome intro- 
spection. The members not only took stock 
of the achievement of their organisation, but 
of the rwlHUwibililiea which the attainment 
of this estate implies. 

For Good of the Country 

BOTH were surnnwlxed by Chief Justice 
Taft, who. in historical and prophetic 
vein, said to tho«e who had guided its deal nil 
"With small b^inntaga, tinder the initiation 
and approval of Mr. Charles N'egcl then 
the Secretary of Commerce and Labor, you 
have builded a center of influence that has 
made, and wilt continue to make, tor the 
great good of the country 
"You have united together, in a common 



and effective purpose, the great body of in- 
re I! i i(erit and active business men of the 
United Stales, and you have furnished for 
the people of this country an instrument for 
the effective orjraniiattan of public opinion 
that is and wilr continue to be of the higiie*! 
benefit," 

Coming Trom one who. a.-. I*r»:?n:vtir and .t - 
presiding Justice of ihe highm t rihunal of ihr 
country, can, in the perspective of lonjf CX> 
perirnfe in public affairs, measure accurately 
the value oi national Irutrtutiom, this might 
have been taken as ample justification tor 
self-coDfratulaticin. In thirteen years Amer- 
ican businro men had built up a central 
organization, an economic clearing bou.v, 
more imprtsirii; and nitl'.ir'n'ial I hurt similar 
older European Institutions whh centuries of 
tradition back of them. Anil credit for the 
achievement was brought home to them in- 
dividually by Harry A, Wheeler, of Chicago, 
its. first president, whuae owu cun&pkunui 
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part in tie enterprise m formally recognized 
by the Chamber itself. 

But it was miner significant that these 
buiiw&s men nave much leu heed to what 
hod been accomplished than lu the tasks that 
lie ahead of the National *. rurnlvc-r Ihruush 
ail of the sessions ran a noticeable current 
of grave deliberation, probably as character- 
istic of the maturity uf institutions js of 
individuals, underlying which was ;i s-n-.r. of 
l he responsibility involved not only In the 
relationship of business to ibe welfare of the 
naiiun at Urge, but in the relaiHindup of 
business to the activities of loose of whan 
It is constituted. 

This note was sounded by the former 
Secretary of Commerce and Labor, Charles 
Nagel, at whose suggestion the Chamber of 
Commerce cune into being. 

"This organization," he said, "is interested 
in know-inn what legislation i*- put upon the 
books. It is interested in preventing, at 
lime*, In amending, at others, in helping 
to shape and formulate. But it is, m my 
judgment, more interested in helping to mold 
a rule of conduct that will not invite any 
legislation. 

The Chamber's Great Problem 

1 ft has one of the great problems before it 
in that ft ought to seek to Interpret and 10 
impress upon its membership, and upon those 
outside or fa membership, rules of conduct 
which will invite satisfaction and which will 
repel, of themselves, ever)- attempt to regu- 
late.'' 

The same idea was expressed, perhaps with 
greater emphasis, by Richard F, Grant, the 
retiring president, who expressed the hope 
thai "The Chamber of Commerce will con- 
tinue hs process of education, first, of Amer- 
ican business to govern itself; second, of the 
American public to understand the complexity 
of the problems surrounding American busi- 
ness and to make clear to that public the 
underlying economic facts which govern ail 
eras of civilization." 

Ivur 'A ill <ii-l-. i miiif [br full -jChu'iOH' r Ol 
thr*c prophecies, whether or not the crossing 
of the threshold of this new phase of its 
existence is to mark the beginning of a move- 
ment having for iis objective the substitution 
of self-regulation for government regulation. 
In the varied discussions at tht general and 
group sessions this purpose was foreshadowed 
in many ways — in relation to shipping and 
domestic transportation, to natural resources, 
to marketing .unJ '.hi: larger problems of 
notional policy 

Taken as a whole the Thirteenth Annual 
Meeting affords a broad basis for the con- 
clusion that in the decades immediately ahead 
of it buniness wilt be more Concerned with 
the solution of its own problems from within 
than with the efforts to solve them from 
without. 

As a natural consequence of having estab- 
lished itself upon * permanent basis, WDerapli- 
fied in the dedication of its own home at the 
National Capital, business gave hs attention, 
for the most pan. to orienting itself with 
relation not only to domestic instil ufinrtti and 
policies with which it is immediately con- 
rrrrn-d, hoi with the larger problems of the 
world appearing In sharper outline against the 
background of quickening international trade. 

It recognised frankly that neither from 
the international nor from the national view- 
point can It Isolate itself, and thai the more 
closely I he world is knitted together and the 
nirrre ineirtrirably the economic fortunes of 
the United States are tk-d up with grncral 
prosperity, the more prrssing hetome the 



obligations of American business to put itself 
on a firm footing and to give a hand to 
steadying business in other countries even 
DOM emerging from the -iuduv. ol war. 

l Tt is essential," said President Grant, 
''that not only our own Government, but 
European governments as well, should have 
the benefit of clear, thought-ciui advice and 
counsel of American business in their prub- 
lr:u-. .Sti ' ! i: i« n- irn|wrljnl l has the public 
generally should have a clear understanding 
of its interests and the facts involved as every 
step is taken. This is one of the jobs ol the 
Chamber of Commerce of the United States 
and for every member of every chamber of 
commerce and every trade association, for 
these are directly atfeaed by out European 
trade policies." 

In accordance with this idea, John H. 
Fabey, speaking at one of the general Ses- 
sion*, advocated American iilhi-n-nce tg the 
World Coon and discussed the adoption of 
"unconditional most-favorcd-nation" treat- 
ment as a princjpk of American foreign cum- 
mercial policy. But more significant than 
this was his appeal to the individual dele- 
gates to give closer attention to the scrutiny 
of international economic problems and their 
own obligations in respect of them. A mea- 
sure or the imjKjrtiuice of the national for- 
eign economic policy lo ihe business man was 
afforded by John Willy-., who pointed out that 
American business, more than ever before, 
dependa upon access to foreign markets which 
are stilt hedged about with embargoes, 
preferential tariffs and other obstacles to 
large part the heritage of the war. 

In the consideration of Its own responsi- 
bilities, the Chamber Hitu rally weighed the 
responsibilities and the difriculrjej of the gov- 
ernment agencies with which it comes in con- 
tact. The Secretary of Commerce, Herbert 
Hoover, pointed out. rather as a bueiness 
man than as a public official, the defects 
anting from faulty organisation of the Gov- 
ernment's administrative agencies, by way of 
accounting, in some degree, for the tendency 
toward cent ml uaf ion o f authority and Otter* 
regulation And here again was stress laid 
upon private responsibility* the dominant note 
of the entire meeting. 

The Philosophic Solution 

EVERY wcfi-r»uioccd citiaen," he said, 
"knows of something in this world that 
ought :<i ly rr Ruifltfd. Every agency nf the 
Federal Government knows this also, but ihe 
difle rente is that every government agency 
is under constant pressure, or sometimes is 
anxious, to expand its powers further than 
was originally contemplated, . . . The bor- 
der line around proper extension of federal 
authority is not theoretical, It permits of 
no philosophic solution. It must be han- 
dled prgblcni by problem, with always an 
extreme Leaning to local nnd private responsi- 
bility. . . . The waste from bad organisation 
»not to be measured in loss of miliars of con- 
ci''- -um.il appropriations alone That is hid 
enough, but still larger Is the indirect loss in 
the unnecessary costs they Impose on the 
cilUeo." 

til her aspects of this same responsibility 
of business were disclosed by the Secretary 
of Agriculture. William M. Jnrrline. who put 
the burden of agricultural readjustment upon 
ihe farmer and the business man working 
in cooperation; by Admiral l^ich C. V aimer, 
president of the Emergency Fleet Cor|» ra- 



tion, who appealed to the business interests 
for constructrec recommendations looking to 
ihe building up of a permanent, privately 
operated merchant marine, and W F,. Hum- 



pan Federal Trade Cwnrnin-itiiH-r, who 



ft.=licd their cocpcralkin in the »ui>rn-r-:.iu:i 
of trade evils, 

In line with this purpose delegates set 
themselves to the task ot weighing the im- 
ortant economic problems which confront 
Usincss at the moment and involve at the 
same time the national well-being. They con- 
cerned themselves chiefly not -with what 
ought to lie done but with what they them- 
selves ought to do in the way of providing 
solutions. 

An appraisal of toe merits of the Federal 
Reserve System with a view to perfecting it 
in the light of ten years of experience was 
Undertaken at a finance group meeting. 
I; li'.iMi.' .:ni housing tKCLtpicd Ihe attciuiuit 
of the civic development group, Measures 
for promoting the efficiency of labor to off- 
set, the disadvantage* arising Irom the dwin- 
dling labor supply as a result of imu.igr.it ion 
ratrfction were considered by the manufac- 
turing group. 

Conservation of Resources 

CONSERVATION of natural resources by 
' the industries dependent upon them, by 
the adoption of rules of conduct and the 
elimination of wasteful practice*, absorbed 
(he atiention of a huge number of delegate* 
win i*e activities fall within this field, and at 
the same time practical methods of cooperat- 
ing with agriculture were discussed. 

In conformity with the idea that self- 
regulation i< an obligation of hu^iness, an- 
other group meeting was devoted to the con- 
sideration of distribution, the elaborate sys- 
tem by which products of the factory and 
farm are transferred from the prnducrr to 
Ihe consumer, with a view tn the simplifica- 
tion of these processes and the reduction, if 
possible, of casta which must be home by 
the consuming public. 

The transportation group occupied itself 
principally wiih llu problem of ihe upbuild- 
ing of B permanent merchant, marine whiih 
it construed principally as one for the con- 
sideration of the interests vitally concerned 
in shipping and familiar with the difficulties 
■ hat will be encountered in reestablishing the 
American dag on the high seas. 

A close scrutiny of the competitive condi- 
tions that will lie met with In the expansion 
of foreign I rude, in Europe and the Sear 
East, in the Far East anil Australia, and 
in Latin America was made hy another group 
All nf these question* touch at one point 
or another upon the interests of every pro- 
ductive activity. Nevertheless the wide ran?? 
of discussion only serves to accentuate the 
rather striking tingle fact thai American busi- 
ness is largely one-minded in recognising a 
Cfrmmon obligation and responsibility. If it 
echoed the hope thnt il would be let alone 
to shoulder its ta?k?, il at ihr same time 
made clearer, possibly than ever before its 
deicrmination to do the tasks ami in r.i. 
cases entered upon the performance nf them. 

It reflected not merely a desire to escape 
regulation lo avoid the trouble that inevitably 
arises from ill-considered regulation. In 
some cases it advocated regulation far its 
own protection. And it also demanstr-itrd 
unquestionably its Intention to undertake It* 
regulation of conditions which none but busi- 
ness itself ean rOnlml nnf\ in set up utaml- 
arrU nf practice which ore of themselves a 
guaranty of irnenrity and honesty of purpose 
The ihirleenth Annual Meeting, therefore. 
i.« not alone significant as the capstone of 
an tinusual achievement in building up an 
org-iiitmlion which is rkalmed to play an 
Important part m public affair*, but as set- 
ting forth an objective, tht' attainment of 
which lies with Ihe years lo come. 
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200 Bureaus, Boards and Commissions! 

The Administrative Branch of the Government Needs Complete Overhauling. 
As Important as Civil Service Reform and the Budget 

By HERBERT HOOVER 

Secretary vj Commerce 
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A'KR MANY 
years aur 
people have 
been striving lo bet- 
ter I he federal ad- 
ministration. We 
Itavc succeeded in 
two major steps; 
we still have o, lure 
equally importanl 
and perhaps more 
difficult one to ac- 
complish The firs! 
was the establish- 
ment of government 
employment, hased upon merit. The second 
was the establishment of adeauaLe control of 
ar^ropriaiioiis through the midget system. 
There still rcmaiai the third and even greater 
but more obscure waste — that of faulty or- 
ganisation of administrative functions. And 
the two first step* will never reach the full 
realisation without the third. 

Not Reaching Larger Waste 

IN RECENT years we have been successfully 
slashing federal expenditures by ilwr elimi- 
naiiun of extravagances and unnecessary per- 
sonnel. But for Lack of legislative authority 
we have not liecn able to reach into what I 
believe is an even larger waste ami lamer 
drain on the taxpayer than even extrava- 
gance and the inflation of payrolls — tbe wasLe 
which trim from the swamp of bad or- 
ganisation. 

When our forefathers conceived the great 
plan of our government they conceived thai 
legislation required the meeting of scores of 
minds of equal authority and thai judicial 
deuiMun likewise required the meeting of 
many mind* through appeals and final decision 
by a whole bench of judges; but they were 
no less emphatic thai administration must be 
in tingle-headed responsibility, 

When Hamilton laid out the scheme of 
executive deportment* he placed the different 
functions of administration as nearly an 
might be into groups of the same general 
major purpose under single -headed respon- 
sibility, But ever since his time we hive 
been busy dividing rf-p'Ti-ihility by Welter- 
ing sen-ice* directed to substantially the same 
major purpose over mony different executive 
departments and bureau!. Our K« vt, rnnienlai 
machinery ruts just grown. Whenever n new 
activity ha* been authorized or a new bureau 
created it has been thrown wherever it hop 
penrd to be most convenient at the moment 
or wherever Its Sponsor! thought it would 
have the most friendly treatment, without 
any thought of a sound luwis of organization, 
qni) we have shunlrd along misfit after tnW- 
Fit from one generation to another. 

On the excnj'ive ride of the Federal Gov- 
ernment we have grown Ut have morr thin 
ZOO different bureaus, hoard* and commis- 
sions employing several hundred thousand 
rxoplc. For tbe most part they have been 
thrown hodge podge into ten diflerenl ewrn- 
ihn .letwrtmenu, under Cabinet officers. But 
there are more than forty independent estab- 



lishments either directly under tbe President 
oi directly under Cuiijrrcss. 

As these 20Q bureaus and agencies are rmw 
grouped and organised there are two primary 
streams of confusion and waste. There is a 
confusion of bask principles, there is a 
grouping of federal bureaus which divides 
(expansibility. There cajiscujueiitly arises a 
lac* of definite national policies and dirca 
wtKtes arise from overlap and conflict , 
indirectly lame costs are imposed upon citi- 
zens by this scattering of functions and by 
the undue complexity of laws and regula- 
tions. There are too many floating islands 
in this dismal swamp i>l imA-pendent agencies, 
only i ei tout-ally anchored lo the President, but 
rf illy responsible to nobody— and with all tin-, 
division of authority multiplies the urge for ex- 
pansion of federal activities in every direction 

There is not a single successful (m-;:.. ■ 
organization in the country that confuses such 
functions the w,iy we do tn government. 

The shipping Board — to cite a glaring case 
—was originally treated as a body to regulate 
rates and abolish discrimination tn ocean- 
going trafhe. These are semi -judicial fum- 
intn> Ilia: ijoitc properly were entrusted to 
a board, Political jealousies and sectional 
leaiousiei, however, required a bipartisan 
body wJeelcd from different parts of ihc 
country, although it was to perform an expert 
judicial function. 

I'taen ihi' : structun WU ttaUtnty IwtW 
with ihe most difficult of administrative |ohl 
— ihe aciual construction and operation of 
the greatest tingle merchant fleet in history 
The losses and waste which have resulted 
from this blunder of assigning executive and 
administrative functions to ihe join! and 
rqujl mmds of a wrongly constructed semi- 
iudkial body have amounted to perhaps a 
few hundred millions out of the three billion 
we have lost on shipping, but beyond this 
the impossibility of continuous policies has 
worked great losses upon our privately owned 
mi n ham inaririr 

Olhtr Breeds of Confusion 

ftpHSRE .ire other lured* ol this same tort 
* of confusion between individual and joint 
responsibility. The Federal Board for Voca- 
tional fcjjnealion. ihe Federal Power Commis- 
sion and othor agencies likewise are mixed 
functions. 

i-Avry .hkI'- di'jiarimi-'V !iun-.T.i and hoard 

in the entire Government should be placed 
upon the operating table ant) a cleancut sep- 
aration established between semi- judicial and 
semi- legislative functions on the one hand, 
and administration on ihc other. 

Our other greatest weakness in orcaniu- 
tmn is the division of authority over services 
dirrcicd to the same major purpose by scat* 
lering therm through unrelated Eroups 

To Illustrate my point, 1 haw made a par- 
tial collection of misfiis and in so doing I 
have taken no account of either Incidental 
functions or semi-legisUiive or sernl-judirial 
ageadet except to far as they have admfahv 
trativc functions. 

It a not necessary that each of tbcw 



groups should Itecome a whole executive 
department, each under a Cabinet officer; 
but it is entirely feasible to place each of 
them under the supervision of t special as- 
sistant secretary, and if we were truly intelli- 
gent we would class him as an espert ami 
outside selection on political grounds. It it 
entirely secondary what department ihese 
groups are in. The big thing is to bring 
these kindred agencies together under one 
authority so that, their overlapping edges can 
be clipped and tbeir fights stopped. 

Vamtiirr iff .h'- 
t+ftwtnu ** 
in if ffrnttrnt 
A'kihiSi't if ilili'iu-wi ill 
b*rr*m «r n*irA tttrj 
uyriiL'in art uu-ur, .( 

Puhlie Works Construction N 9 
Conservation of National 

Resources g S 

Direr! Aid* to Industry.. S 2 
Direct Aula In Merchant 

Marine , 14 r> 

Direct Alio to Education., a i 

Direct Aids to Veteran*.-, 4 4 
Government of Territoris 

and Dependencies 4 1 

Public Health 4 Z 

Purchase nf $2SOJX»,000 of In every bureau of 

Sttpplkt annually... ... .. the Government 

Constant Conflict of View 

THTv tttvided responsibility with absence of 
t cm rallied authority prevents t he con- 
•nictive and consistent development of broad 
nmional policies, for thete in by necessity of 
thti division constant conflict of view 
within the Government Itself. Under the 
present syvtem we have different bureau poli- 
cies, department pnlni<->. Uogrd policies, and 
commission pnlirie*. The recent occurrence* 
hi oil leases ore a fair example of what may 
happen by the lack of single -headed respon- 
sibility in such nutters. No policy of real 
guardianship of our reserve resources will 
exist until wc put all conservation business 
in the hands af an Under-Secretary for C<fl 
servatlon, with the spotlight of public opinion 
continuously focused Upon him. 

The tame it true of our deplorable lack of 
• definite and organised merchant marine 
policy — a thing whii h has caused the waste 
of a lew hundreds nf million dollars which 
might havr been saved had the Covemmeril 
from the besnpning concentrated all admin- 
istrative matters, relating to shipping under 
a single responsible officer For merchant ma- 
rine. 1 may remark incidentally that I would 
tint place ihe job of liquidating the war fleet 
under such an official That is a temporary 
job requiring a specialist 

A bureau or function may be condurted 
rcoiKfmifally enough w> far as personnel and 
pencils are concerned, sod without overlap or 
irirtion with )1 1 neighbors, ami yet owing lo 
the unnecessary complexity nf the law* or 
rvfiutalinn* which it administers and the de- 
mand* it makes upon the rltlsen. It imposes 
much needless expense upon ihe public. I 
nerd go no further than the inrorne-toi mase 
Whole new professions of lax lawyers, tax 
experts, tax accountants, have grown up 
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which cost the citizen fur more than it costs 
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Under existing hodge-podge arrangement, 
I be tiiisen is driven from pillar tu past 
among the bureau*, seeking information he- 
wants, settling the demands upon him ui 
dctemjjning the regulations by which he Is 
required In uinrjuu In- Imi-i;.--- t Ln e 
daily evidence in (he Department uf Com- 
merce of all these forces. Assistance lo 
ami regulation of navigation is not by any 
mean* one of the principal f unctions of our 
Government, but it mntt be a sore trial to 
the hard}- mariner. The delay of ships, the 
time lost lo masters and officers as they 
arc shuttled from one office to another, or 
as one official after another operates on 
him from the fourteen agencies in >u dif- 
!;■ [Ic part merits which have lo do wilh 
shipping, must sorely try bis temper. Per- 
haps hardship at sea. make him immune 
to I rouble ashore. But. it is a ureal burden 
on the metchanT marine. 

The Cost of Researching 

AGAIN there are a great many bureaus at 
Washington which are given to important 
economic research. The boundary lines which 
separate these hurra us. one from another, 
an necessarily indeterminate. The business 
man who is accustomed to receive a bom* 
bardmenl of questionnaires from these estab- 
lishments hft£ good reason 10 dread the ex- 
tension of federal encroachment upon busi- 
ness:. He would have much, less cause for 
complaining if thf-r Kiivfrnmni: act i vine, 
were grouped in such fashion lhat these 
matters fell under the control af fewer supe- 
rior officials. If investigation of the same 
general character had been concentrated, one 
of the recent widespread questionnaires 
would never have been sent out, because to 
for as lhc information dcrircd could ever 
be effectively toltected it was; already in 
the hands, oi the Government. In this cave, 
if replies were complete enough to be of 
any value, a low rstinuie of the cost to the 
cillxen of making the 
rrlums would lie $50- 
000,000 in bookkeep- 
ing alone. One firm 
stated that a reply 
would co-it them $20,- 
000; a country doc- 
tor complained it 
would cost him $100. 
This case illustrated 
another t>oint 

The questionnaire 
cAiiied every ear- 
mark of peremptory 
demand, yet as a 
matter of fact no 
citizen was required 
by law to furnish the 
information asked 
for. Such activities 
are a definite form of 
.predion T h e V 
lend themselves to 
ikmlitful cenwUtu- 
lional practices of 
search arid inquiry. 

The forty govern- 
mental age tic tea 
which are now sup- 
posed to function di- 
rectly under the 
I Ti-jilrnr present .in- 
other problem Here 
we have four breedi, 
classified according to 



the functions they perform: the semi-judicial 
and >emi- legislative, tbe service bureaus to 
all departments, and the straight adminis- 
trative They are supposed to act under 
the direct supervision of the rteiiueaL, A? 4 
milter of fact, these Independent eiUblrsh- 
inenia t.prnluct their activities with very little 
supervision or coordination. Tbe las', group, 
the straight administrative, expend nearly 
half a billion a year — as much as the total 
uf five of the departments under Cabinet 
officers, [f for no other reason, this group 
should be placed directly in some department 
in order that the president may «f-rri>.e 
through hit Cabinet the guidance aad control 
of the arlminirtratrvr arm of the Government. 

One Way to Prevent Fraud 

THK largest of the independent establish- 
ments la, of course, the Veteran* Bu- 
reau. It is my belief that if this Bureau had 
been directly responsible to a Cabinet officer 
there would have been, as in the case of 
ntber departmental bureaus, so many more 
safeguards in management as to have pre- 
vented the frauds which have been exposed in 
the courts in the recent history of that Bureau. 

No one doubts lhat for many yean there 
baa been a steady tick of federal cncTOach- 
(ttentti into stale authority, and beyond this 
i steady thrust of ibe aim of Federal Gov- 
ernment into our private business. 

There is one side of the Federal Govern- 
ment that is certainly not sufficiently ex- 
panded today — 'thai is scientific and rronomic 
research and the promotion of public inier- 
e«l by voluntary cooperation with the 
community at large, This is never an en- 
croachment upon the rights of individuals. 
It can truly be better organized, but today 
the whole of out activities in these direc- 
uotii involve less 1han 5 peT cent of our 
federal budget, and they bring returns to the 
taxpayer not in few per cent hut in hundreds 
uf per cent every year, 

I wish lo repeat that (he faults of organi- 
zation are not a mailer of the taxpayers' 
small change. They form a total of waste 
which, considering the Indirect results, runs 
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into high figures. Tbe waste from bod or- 
ganization is not to be measured in loss nf 
dollars of congressional appropriation- aluitt 
That is bad enough but still larger b the 
int 
pose 
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the citievn. All 
have been multiplied by the growth of the 
country, the enlargement of it* problems ami 
(he burdens from the war 

What We need is three primary reforms: 
first, to group together all agencies having 
the tame predominant major purpose under 
the same administrative supervision; second, 
to separate the semi -judicial and ihe semi- 
legislative and advisory functions from the 
administrative functions placing ihe former 
under joint minds, the latter under single 
rcupenr tbility ; and third, we should relieve 
the President of a vast amount of dltct't 
administrative labor. 

Revamping Has Been Urged 

CH'ERY President from Roosevelt to Cool- 
1— ' jdge has urged upon Congress a reorgani- 
sation of tbe executive arm of the Govern- 
ment, commissions have been appointed, 
congressional committer have investigated, 
reports have been made, conftrmiug all this. 
Cabinet officers cipress their feeling* in 
spirited annual r..p.j|-> vi'ali j, ovulation ol 
a few hundred copies. More than once a 
complete program of reorganisation has been 
formulated, and put forward as a basis far 
general consideration. 

But practically every single item in 
such a program has invariably met with op- 
position of some vested official, or it ha* dis- 
turbed some vested habit, and offended some 
organised minority, It bat aroused paid 
pra]ugtndists. Meantime the inchoate voice 
of tbe public gets nowhere but to swear 
at "bureaucracy." Nor will we ever attain 
1 til 5 tmiil Congress shall give actual authority 
to the President or some board, if you will, 
or a committee of its own members to do it. 
It will serve no purpose to investigate again 
and report; we have bad years of investiga- 
tion and every investigation has resulted in a 
recommendation for some action. What h 
needed is the actual 
delegation of author- 
ity to act. Congress 
courageously re- 
moved the civil ser- 
vice from politics; it 
created the budget; 
i t established the 
classification. 

I do not expect 
that the Federal 
Government will ever 
be a model of organi- 
zation, hut I have as- 
pirations to see it 
iinpTOVe. Wis Con- 
ejos* to be blamed 
for this situation as 
it is impossible for 
such an overworked 
body directly t o stud y 
and act upon tbe 
overwhelming deiail 
involved. Nor is it 
for a great body like 
this lo determine the 
right and wrong of a 
thousand clamors. 
Congressional com- 
mittees have loo 
many sessions, and 
even so lale as the 
lost session report nl 
out important iccum- 
merMl.it ions. 
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The Farmer Knows His Business 

Advice Is What He Does Not Need, But He Will Welcome Cooperation 

in Addition to Consideration of Freight Rates 



By WILLIAM M. JAR DINE 

Stcrttary of Afrkidtm 




■C' ! ' I ' <•>!*. 

WilliiA M. JifJiiw 



THERE is no 
il o u b t that 
American busi- 
ness hi j become in- 
tteaaingly aware in 
recent year* of tile 
Mpn! ii.. and t:i<; 
needs of agriculture. 
The nuiiicruua con- 
ferences between 
farmers and city 
business men and the 
various efforts in the 
direction of unified 
action hear witness 
to this fact. Awareness of agriculture and 
il: |ir.ihlr!ii i? not enough, however. To know 
that [here is a problem is something, but it 
ia only a first step. 

If American business is to make any 
significant conlrilmtiutii to the foluiion oi 
fatin problems, it must get clown lo brass 

lack- 1 -, find out what lln-i pruhlrm- .in- end 

what they involve, and ihrn offer its help to 
the farmcT in Hjhinf; them. 

American urban business docs not yet as a 
whole understand farming or the farmer. Foe 
example, .i craup oi riiy business men, honest 
and well meaning, hits upon the idea that 
more dairying is needed in the community. 
Trie business men reach thin conclusion on thr 
basts of articles ibey have read in newspapers 
and maJBtfiMS poinlinx <im that dairying is 
a stabiliser of agriculture, which, of cuurse, it 
is. But it may happen that their community 
i» already carrying oh ill the dairying that can 



lie effectively maintained there. The project 
of ibe biisintji nun will tosl money and Llmr 
hut will be a failure because the men hack of 
it do hot thoroughly understand Ihc agricul- 
ture of their own community. 

In many, perhaps most, places an increase 
in dairying would be exceedingly useful, 
but it is not safe in any jjurlicular case to 
rrly on a generality like this. A chamber 
of rommercc surveys its town before inviting 
industries promiscuously to locate there; It 
doesn't want to rhk ibe likelihood of business 
failure* li Is just as easy and just aft im- 
portant to make a survey of A (arming com- 
munity under direction of the farmers uf 
that community and with the assistance of 
agriculturist* of experience in that held of 
work. 

Furthermore, the business man in city ot 
town r: .11 l rr-.dux ih.it the f.-irmrr hf likewise 
a h-ui=inrss man, and that business men have 
a perpetual objection to 'urine directed from 
the outside. Nobody needs to tell the farmer 
what to do. He has little likine, for advice, 
am] rightly -n What he Wants it an equal 
chance to carry on his business as other !ui-i 
nc*S is carried nn, He will welcome coopera- 
tion from others, hast a* any good business 
man will, but he will insist on running his 
own business. For instance, if farmers gen- 

cr.illy i;t-. nli- 'I ■ iiivc marketing is 

the best practice for them, they will carry' iiul 
their plans regardless of any opposition that 
may arm: (ram other elements in the popu- 
lation. Any individual or any group that tries 
to item the tide of agricultural progress is 



certain to suffer for his rashness. Farming is 
the oldest big industry we have, and the 
farmer knows his business from centuries ol 
e sperience. 

I tun confident that far-sighted businro 
men in the cities and the towns are going to 
come to a greater awl greater rraliiation of 
the importance of these facts and are going 

i '|k !.,<<■ v.nh :|« farmer in carrying out 

the practices which be finds are necessary to 
the success of his business 

One specific way in which cooperation can 
he given to the farmer today is in connection 
with the freight-Rite problem, A Careful 
study should be made of the whole In ■ight-rate 
structure. On the basis of such a study it 
should be possible, in adjusting freight rates, 
to lake into account both the market value ol 
firm product* at refected over a reasonable 
period at years, and the influence inevitably 
exerted by freight rates over the economic de- 
velopment of particular repon* and of the 
country as a whole. 

1 realise that the cost to carriers must L»c 
fully reckoned with a> a (actor in rate nude ins. 
but 1 am cunvinced that II is equally impor- 
tant to consider ihc value of the service to 
the shipper. It is not my idea thai freighi 
rates should be continually changed to meet 
fluctuations in market prices What we must 
do is iron out present inequalities b the 
freight -rale structure and work out a policy 
whereby readjustments ran be nude in the 
levels of freight rates to meet the change* 
that occur in economic conditions over can- 
-nil i., Mr h rfadi of tang 



An Influence for the Country's Good 

Chief Justice Taft in His Dedication Address Points Out the 
Chamber's Achievements and Responsibilities 

By WILLIAM HOWARD TAFT 

Chirf Jttitke, the Sufreme Court 



MY PRESENT 
judicial du- 
ties are so 
absnrbirrg and con- 
sume so completely 
alt my energies that 
] have now (or (our 
years rigorously de- 
nied every tempta- 
tion to make speeches 
There w»* a lime in 
my life when 1 
winner! muth in thiit 
regard, and it was 
uurinc that period 
that 1 hid the pleasure of taking ■ formal 
pint in trie DTganixAtion of this great institu- 
tion Hut for thai < in um stance. 1 should 
have felt obliged to decline your kind invi- 
tation to ronie here and participate in your 




i i..., i • mine 
WiU<» H»-»*r<! T«t« 



dedfeatoty exercises. The alluring opportu- 
nity to claim credit for somcihing that was 
done during my administration of the 
Presidency **» loo much for me, and bcrc 
I am. 

I am not here to make an address. I am 
here (or a few minutes only lu lender lo 
you my slnccrest congratulation!! upon what 
your memliership has made of this associa- 
tion. I Ban here to felicitate you upon ihc 
beauty ami appropriateness of the home In 
whirh you are now k"V"na| the Chamber 
of Commerce. The great archiiec', who de- 
signed it had in mi™! the dignity and bc.mly 
of this eiecutivr center of our capital, and 
made it worthy to face the While House. No 
hichrr compliment could be paid to it. 

With small beginnings, under the initiation 
and approval of Mr. Charles Nogel, then the 
Secretary of Commerce and LaUir. yuu ha\r 



builded a center of influence that has made, 
.utrl will continue to make, for the great 
pood of this country. You have united to- 
KTihet. In a common lad rflettivr purpose, 
the grrst hotly of intelligetu and active busi- 
ness men of the United State, ami yuu h .vr 
furnished for the people of this country an 
instrument for the effectivr organiratimt of 
I ■ . 1 1 in' opinion that i» and will conlinue lo 
he of the highest benefit 

All novettimrnic must recognise the force 
of public opinion, whether they be mon- 
archical or popular; but m the maintenance of 
a popular government, it is the ultimate re- 
sort. Hut what i* puhli' opinion? Much 
has hcen written to describe H. President 
Lowell and Mr. Waller Lippmann have pointed 
out how difficult H is lo define its sources 
and lo be sure of its trend and its effect. 
Bui we know this about it — the greater the 
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opportunity there may be to inform the public 
M i hn question* requiring settlement, aw! the 
fact* upon which (flaw question* should be 
decided, the wiser its iipression. 

One of lite difficulties in securing its useful 
airt In the direction of government i* t hi* 
lethargy of Ihe ordinary citken and his In- 
disposition to develop an interest in the im- 
portant general questions presented, acid to 
use the into rum r ion available to hhn and ex- 
ert the needed mental effort to make derisions 
ami formulate his views. It isn't enough to 
have intelligent men in our titixeasllin. It 
isn't enough to spread education as far as 
we tan. We must also arouse the active 
interest of those who must be the individual 
units <if the many whose united views arc 
public opinion. 

This is the great tit of I he functions of your 

i v i.i : n in. :V, Vdii: lunil ■, y»m ii.u 

hundreds of thousands living in every port 
of ibis country Among them all. every pause 
of every public question muii come humi- to 
some part of your membership. While that 



embraces especially the business men, they 
in their rank and til? become familiar with 
every factur affecting the welfare or lllfare 
of the country- You are not a farrion. 
Taken together, you have no selfish or Other 
aim, narrow and contracted, that blinds you 
to the general good. You are col cranks. 
You are not men of one idea. As much as 
any set of men, you have in you as a whole 
the Catholic spirit of flood -will to ail elements 
of our society. By proper methods you aim 
to diffuse that spirit throughout, your mem- 
bership 

Nothing can help more in this way than to 
cumulate the inquiry nf all yout member* 
into every public question of public impor- 
tancc that presents itself for settlement by 
those charged with the government of the 
country. By your questionnaires you call 
upon every one of your hundreds of thou- 
sands to answer these questions. You spur 
him to investigate. You inspire hint to a 
senne of responsibility in a quasi-judicial * e "* 
examination of his own views, and by com- 



parison with the views of his fellows you 
firing about definite conclusions uut of a 
nebulous, laxy, ignorant i:uiii!i!t'Hi of rnin.1 
that so often persists, even among the in- 
telligent but indifferent. 

1 could go on and point out the reform 
and improvement of methods in the conduct 
of the great business of tbe country which 
the investigations, recommendations and dis- 
cussions of your committees promote, bul 
there are others much better adapted to do 
this than 1. I hope you will hear from 
Mr. Nagel. the man who really assisted you 
in your beginnings. I feet that 1 am appro 
prilling a credit that really belongs to hinv 

l am confident that with your marvelous 
growth, the sound principle* upon which you 
have established your association, and the 
great opportunities that present themselves 
for usefulness, the future of this organisa- 
tion will show it lo be one of the real non- 
ofBcfal factors iu rhe proures-. oi our country. 
1 thank you for the honur and privilege of 
giving you this greeting. 



Private Ownership Is Necessary 

Why the Government Cannot Successfully Operate a Merchant Marine 
in Competition With Those Conducted on a Business Basis 



By ADMIRAL LEIGH C. PALMER 
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1XCLUSIVE of 
Great Lakes 
shipping, tank- 
ers, and vessels 
whose size or type 
make them unadapta- 
ble lo tlcep-sea work, 
that portion of the 
merchant marine in 
the coastwise and 
nrarby foreign trades 
comprises more than 
nil hundred vessels. 
On the foreign trade 
rootes, where it b 
more difficult for private American ships tn 
live under present conditions, there are only 
about ninety luch ship*- 

Of the total American tonnage, except 
tankers, employed in foreign trade, about 80 
per cent is government-owned, for which 
reason, doubtless, careless speakers frequently 
refer Lo lite i;uvr runic lleel i. 'be H" 
marine. 

As ymi know. Lhc Fleet Corporation is 
operating this fleet on the trade mutes laid 
down to parallel foreign compctiiors- Ltt- 
rpicstioruibly. we are maintaining more com- 
prehensive services on K«»e of the routes 
than the bare operating results would aptiear 
to justify, but here we must discriminate 
between the large question of protection of 
national trade interests and the less impor- 
tant, though more tangible, one of ship earn- 
ings or tosses. 

I think I may safely say that the services 
at present maintained by the Government 
are nut far different in extent and character 
from those that would tie maintained hy effi- 
cient foreign opetaturs if ours were with- 
drawn, except that we are serving more ports 
on some of the rmue« than the trade war- 
rants. But while our services arr appropriate 
to the trade, generally, they are costing us 
too much in comparison with those of our 
cum pet [tors. 



Prtrid«trf, £**re«wty Ftttf Corporation 

! hi; brings u, hi the two principal points 
of our problem, first, that American h ■ 
are handicapped by a heavy differential in 
costs, and. second, that American operators 
are more or less at a disadvantage in being 
newcomers into the international shipping 
game. A differential, which for convenience 
may be called lie tangible differential, ap- 
pruxinialely reflect* the difference between 
the price scale, or the standard of living, here 
and abroad. 

\nmln-i. which may be called ihc intangi- 
ble, differential would be greatest in the case 
of a government -owned line, for it is plain 
that a private owner can do many thing* 
to secure business that a government opera- 
tor cannot do. So far as the government - 
owned fleet is concerned, tbe intangible dif- 
ferential may be diminished very consider- 
ably if and when we arc able to turn our 
lines aver to private ownership. 

Jo short, the Government should dbpane 
of its fleet to private ownership as soon as 
possible without sacrificing the national in- 
terests, not merely for the sake of the direct 
economies which would result, but for the far 
more important purpose of placing the mer- 
chant marine on an efficient and permanent 
!..v.i.- 

The economical operator carefully watches 
every item of cost, . .aklng sutc that he gets 
full value for Byery Hollar «peni ; bur thi* i- 
only part of the picture; be makes equally 
sure of gelling every hit of cargo that wit! 
pay its way. Sometimes, it it true, he will 
take cargo that does not in itself pay ade- 
quately if by doing so he forms a desirable 
business connection or satisfies a clirnt, but 
he will nnt make it a practice tn serve ports 
where the business offered Is unremunerativc. 
The point i* that he watches every detail of 
his business and therefore is economical and 
efficient and earn* dividends when dividends 
arc possible. 

Tbe Government operator can no! be ex- 
pected to be as efficient because be has com- 



paratively little at stake; it Is not his own 
money thai be pays out; the iosae* do not 
come out of his pocket il he fails to get 
sufficient revenue to pay bis operating ex- 
penses. In times of national danger, under 
the spur of putnotimi, human effort will rise 
tu sacrificial heights, bin in times of peace it 
is apparently difficult to handle a commercial 
business for the Government as thriftily 
as far one's self. In a private shipping or- 

ptnitatiiin. i'I.t, individual from ibr pTr-i- 
oent down bears the stirring fact in mind 
th.u his job depends upon hi* doing his part 
in coming dividends for the company; if 
there arc no dividends, there will lie no jobs— 
or not for long. 

That part of the privately owned mer- 
chant marine wbiria is engaged in overseas 
trade is probably breaking even, or possibly 
making a profit in spile of the handicaps of 
greater first costs and fixed charges, higher 
wage Kale, duty on repairs mack abroad, 
and other disadvantages, as compared villi 
foreign competitors. 

Thts, however, docs not apply lo any great 
number of vessels Is foreign track, and could 
tint, prujjcilv ltc um-.I a* an argument ilui 
aid is not necessary to overcome the difleti ti- 
dal. It applies (a a lew so-called industrial 
carriers who. In addition lo baric cargoes 
from home ixirts, are able thrc- gh tnrir 
world-wide business connections and through 
their own requirements for raw products 
from abroad and through their businesslike 
Cooperation In giving foreign ccinipetilori 
some of their outgoing business, to gel, good 
cargoes homeward as well as outward. Such 
organizations are tbe nucleus of the privately 
> - >.-. 1 1 ■ ■■• I Ai-.tti.4ll uii'i- li iv -nrri-ir-, ami il .u:r 
shipti could be sold inro like capable hands, 
the future of the merchant marine would lie 
assured. 

Tbe greater part of the overseas merchant 
marine, that part which i* owned by the 
Government and operated through managing 
agriits, is losing heavily though the average 
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i wests axe much less iban they were a year 
ago. J think it is welt to try to elear rhr 
almosphcre and show just why we ire tatfiat 
money while our foreign competitors and 
private American operator* are hinldng even 
or making small profits. 

Out wage casts are considerably higher 
Mian i In Hnihh iiinj i i i - i i - 1 >• 100 ii-.: cent 
more than those of certain other count ties. 

t>ur higher cast of administralion, t<"ii- 
rnorily relerred to a* overhead, is not easily 
evaluated since conditions vary greatly 

.ill'Kiiit' Atm-ricm ori^iniial inn< and, of Course, 

foreign costs are difficult to ascertain, but it 
is prohahle that the difference is nearly pro- 
portional to the difference in the general 
price levels here nrnJ abroad 

Tu (rive concrete form to these items, wc 
may assume that the average remits of a 
certain government-controlled line shnw an 
operating loss of $15,000 per voyage while a 
foreign line of similar ships In toe same trade 
is breaking even. The tangible differential 
against our ships wfU be outlined to comprise 
i i» 1 1 llnv. i i ■ u: in-niM 

Hljiber wage* $J,400 

Higher cost of food. Mors and equipment I ,"00 

Higher cost of repairs...,,..., 1,500 

Higher administrative expense 1,200 

Total . $.J,70O 

If the foreign ships are breaking even while 
ours ore losing $15,000, and if the tangible 
rlilu-retuial accounts for only $7,700 of this, 
the rcniainiru; $7,300 if, (be intangible differ- 
ential attributable in mare efficient operation 
of the foreign private line an compared with 
our government-controlled line. 

Thii intangible differential may include: 

Inr.iperienr* or Ineffietaney of the operator ««<! 
his personnel, including ships' crews, which i» re- 
flet led In ituufficitnl revt'nur, and in hinh opor- 
ating costs in general 

Inadequate traffic organization ai home and 
abroad and consequent tnabfHty to secure a due 
share of the traffic. 

Lack of basic cateo, due to a lack of favorable 
business caiwwetfoea at home and abroad. 

Comparative absence of (he favoring spirit ur 
Kmicl-wttl, dor to recent »iiprar»m» in the fields 



improved reliability, or lack uf established reyu- 
lalion; nnd the more or lew common view hefd 
b) -li i f >f ■(■ f ^ i luil the service i» of an emergency 
nr temporary Lh.ira.iter. 
Vnfavorahle, or discriminatory. Untied 5tata 

La 

("nveting more potti than ci-onornlc conditions 
ittstlfy. 

The Heei Corporation is following consis- 
IcntJy In Pr i ■iideni'i well-known policy of 
efficient economy in public expenditures. Wc 
shall not be satisfied a* lone as our Semes 
arc greater Lban thuw which can propeily be 
accounted for a* the unavuidablt differ, i • f i.U 
between the cost of public, and private Amer- 
ican operation of the necessary services. 

In the nuii Lei of administrative expenses., 
the fliinial raurrjf] hriK been reduced iiuiiiil: 
the last fotif month* mure than a million 
dollars through the elimination of unneces- 
sary personnel However, the propped for 
the greatest improvement bes in the further 
reduction of vessel operating expense and the 
building up of revenue*. During the hut 
■batten munths we have been clearing the 
gruund. Wc have reduced our Josses from 
$50,000,000 to $j 6,000,000 a year although 
handling !hu same amiiutil uT bu.sine>..< anil, 
in Jury, two ntoolbs from today, wc will be 
operating at a low of but $2 $,000,000 a year. 

1 don't want to mislead myself nor do I 
want to mislead anyone els* into the idea 
of thinking that the reductions in rhe cost 
of operating the Fleet Corporation. &av from 
$50,000,000 down to $28,000,000 bear any 
real relation to the advance that is being 
made toward solving our merchant- marine 
problem*. In spite of all the increased econ- 
omy and riheiemy of the Fleet Corporation 
in the lunt sixteen months, no real cunstnh- 
tivr measure has been adopted by the coun- 
try to keep our merchant llag permanently on 
the sea. 

It u obvious that if our merchant marine 
is la he kept on the overseas trade routes 
on anything approaching a basis of equality, 
we must have ships as cheap as our foreign 
rivals. Al the present rime, ibe values of 
American vessels, especially those of the Fleet 
Corporation, have been marked down in price 



to a parity with foreign ship?; in other words, 
a common world value has been practically 
established, but when It becomes necessary 
to build new silipii, either for replacement 
or in order to secure improved or special 
types for pni'tknlar Lrades, ihc higher cott 
id \miTini!. i i'ii L ' r Lu lisiii aiI; In' proliiiiii m . 
and if nothing is done in the meantime i*> 
alleviate the h Relation, our vessels for Lhe 
mill! part will <tLsa(iiK-ar from -In f.nriijii 
trade routes ■ when the existing vessel* be- 
come obsolete and noa^Ompetitive. 

It appears that tbera are only lvu> alt em a - 
lis-es lo mc-,:l Ihr: hilualion, l" am not in a 
position lo say which is preferable, but the 
inaeslion ihoukl lx studied by all concerned 
and a notional policy adopt L-d by Congress; so 
thai shipping interests will know where they 
Mand as regards the future nnd will be able 
to prepare in advance nf the necessities. 
'These two alternative* are the adoption I I I 
|M>licy of free ships, by which American op. 
rraiors may be permitted to buy oi build 
ships bi any part of the world nhlmur rr- 
r riir ion ai«\ |ih - idem under the American 
flag; ur the extension of our system n( pro- 
tection lo the shipping industry, by means of 
some assistance which will have ihr- effect cd 
c um petiM ting nr reimbursing rhe operator fur 
the difference between the costs of ships 
built in American yards and abroad. Jm 
would place him on a parity with foreign 
competitors aa far as his capiial charges are 
. oiireriirii 

The Chamber of Commerce of Ihe United 
States is on record as one of the great or- 
ganisations of the country thai is vitally con- 
cerned in the upbuilding of the merchant 
marine privately owned and operated. 

I have not attempted to advise you as 
to a method of procedure. I have given you 
what 1 see of the general iftuatwa lodoy 
and am ready to furnish any further infor- 
fnartkto As you represent the commercial 
interests of every section of the country ami 
every lJoss of producers. mnnutV u:iii-- 
importers, it wuubl seem that we mti?h! hope 
for some constructive reeommendatiuns frnm 
yuu that will assiii the taw-makers in their 
difficult taik ol sulving this problem, 



Evasions in Foreign Trade Treaties 

How Technicalities May Be Used to the Disadvantage 
of the American Expvrter 

By JOHN N. WILLYS 

Prcident, tt'tityi^Overtiintl L'*j., Tvlcdo, Ottiv 



A KEEN observ- 
er once said 
that the differ 
mi i.e i UN n i upon 
and domestic trade is 
that while home 
commerce is a mat- 
ter of bread and but 1 
tcr. exports are meec- 
K lb, j.nn. 

[1 he had gone 
furlhr-r with his dis- 
cu*<i»n of dieletir^, 
he would have been 
birred to add that 
jam contains nutritfvt! element t just as ev 
seiitinl to a rounded-out diet as fs the crust 
upon whkh it is spread. 

ffiartd Irmie is constantly becoming a mat- 
ter of firepicr imiiiTir.-ir ir in the domestic 
orofperily of the United Stale* The m..--- 




Jnlll, N. Will,* 



production methods which we have evolved In 
this country in the past quarter of a century 
havr geared our manufacturing pknl* lu a 
new productive capacity. If wc are to em- 
ploy these facilities to their fullest extent, 
if we arc lo insure the American working 
man, the Ameriran farmer and American 
tnpilal with a dinner pail containing some- 
thing more than the |iortS niTic-honored 
fare, we cannot rest content with domestic 
markets. 

Exports Are Changing 

nANY review of the history of American 
/oreign trade, one ranncii fun In- ir.pn "! 
by the change which Is taking place in the 
form of our expofta. 

Jn the early days thrse Consisted largely 
of staple raw materials and foodstuffs in the 
production of which we had certain natural 
and technical advantage!- Now we have 



added lo that list a wide and growing group 
of manufactured specialties, primarily in re- 
-put,'.!' tu the demjuid of enormous home 
markets, but nevertheless available for for- 
eign use*. 

The- future of our export trade lies pri- 
marily in our ability to produce nn a large 
scale and under advanced technical cofw.fi - 
tionv, highly specialized manufactured prod- 
ucts primarily for our domestic markets, but 
of a character and in quantities sufficient to 
justify effort* to introduce them into for- 
cign markets. 

Among such commodities T would natu- 
rally have first the automobile, but the list 
is a wide one. comprising such typically 
American products as the typewriter cast 
register, rlerlrkat equipment and asrrnultural 
machinery, all of vshith now figure cutispicu- 
ouslv in our export trade. 

I In L'rcil iippurtUJiil' -a hi, 1: I;.. | ''• d 
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the development of manufactured articles 
here has been the enormous domestic mar- 
ket which will, of course, always continue 
to be the major consideration of American 
manufacturers as s whole. 

Coupled with that, we have the advantage 
of higHly serialized engineering ability which 
ha* resulted In trwsa-production methods 
which permit the manufacture of ibr finished 
commodities at tremendous decreases in cost 
without sacrifice in quality. 

Realizing thai as the sellme price per unit 
decreases, the circle of potential consumers 
of any product is widened, the automobile 
industry, for example, tin.- suimht steadily tu 
bring down its cost. This has been accom- 
plished in the face of Increases of a[rnrari- 
tnately 100 per cent to the workers and in- 
crease* of SO per cent or more in the coat 
of tan raw materials. 

The unique position which the United 
>• Mr. imw has in the financial world it *»♦ 
Other asset of undisputed value. With tbt- 
advent of the World War, America made its 
debut in the international investment field. 
Initially this look the form of loan* la gov- 
ernments for construction of public works 
arid foe refunding operations. Purchase of 
securities of foreign public utilities w±i the 
next and a logical step. The rtnancioj; of 
foreign industries followed, as have steps to 
aid the finances of foreign nations through 
help in arranging rediscount credit. 

Finally we may c*]jc< t that international 
irciiil i:i. ill lien ultimately will lie r.V.jliii-ln:d 
for the tnnduci of capon trade, much as 
domestic commerce has been aided through 
the creation of means to carry on intensive 
trade in commodities of large unit value 

When wr rome tu a consirf**TiUlon of for- 
eign trade policies from a government stand- 
point, however, we find thai in many cases 
the advantages cited are offset to a consid- 
erable degree by the tariff policies of the 
countries where, we espect to fjnrj ^ market, 
In others, they present themselves in the 
dupe of administrative regulations, ctassitki- 
tioas, import licensei, embargoes and ressric- 



tkins which in their nature are very similar! 

Practically nil of these restrictions can be 
dealt with by a proper tariff policy and it is 
therefore quite natural that the manufactur- 
ing industries of the United States producing 
an ext,wnable surplus, should manifest a deep 
interest in the tariff policy of the cottntry, not 
only from the standpoint of ilir- 
of the domestic market, but also as a very 
important factor in their ability to develop 
foreign markets. 

Let u» see how our present tariff policy 
deal* wiih this particular problem As you all 
know, the Executive is authorised to apply 
certain retaliatory measures against countries 
refusing to grant to American products as 
favorable treatment as that (muted to 
similar products coming from any other 
country. 

Since the present tariff wrnr into c-riri' 
most -favared-natjon treaties or temporary 
arrangements have bean concluded with 
about a douro Countries and it is understood 
that simitar agreements are being negotiated 
with others. On the other hand, no uwe has as 
yet been made of the retaliatory provision 
in * direct way. that is, by applying the 
punitive rates of duty to products from 
countries refusing (o grant us most -favored • 
nation treatment. 

Let us assume for 1 be sake of argumrTii 
that the State Department will, in the course 
of the neat few years, succeed in negotiating 
roost -favored-na turn treaties with alt the 
countries of any commercial importance to 
the United States. This will mean that in 
every market of the world where an 
American manufacturer or capurtcr will send 
his producU I he rate of duty or customs 
regulation applying to ilia! product will 
be as favorable as that applicable to a 
similar product imported from any other 
country. 

Let us also assume that the treaties will 
he rarrieti out in the most liberal manner, 
without any attempt to take advantage of 
technicalities that sometimes play a very im- 
portant part in tariff procedure. 



Will such a policy, although desirable as 
far as it goes, be adequate to care for the 
growing needs of our export trade? 

In a, general way. authorities tell me, the 
policy described above will be found fairly 
satisfactory in the case of crportaiion of 
staple commodities. 

This, however, is not the case with the 
American specialties. If Greece, for instance, 
should, for one reason or another, decide to 
place a vtty high rate of duty, say, on cash 
registers, what country outside the United 
States will be sufficiently interested lo offer 
a tariff concession in order to obtain a re- 
duction of that duty? 

And if no other country should be suffi- 
ciently interested in cash registers to include 
■hnt article in the lint of concessions in its 
treaty with Greece, it would mean that the 
American cash register would be subject (o 
the original high rate, since our present tariff 
does not provide any facilities for obtaining 
tariff reductions in other countries except in 
cases where (here is a direct discrimination 
against the American product. 

If it is true that our export trade is 
going tn tend more and more towards manu- 
factured specialties, using ihe lerm in a broad 
sense, such cases of so-called indirect dis- 
crimination are likely to become more and 
more frequfiil. and consequently thr inade- 
quacy of our present tariii puJi. ■- vv iU l>. . .« . . 
mure and more apparent. 

As 1 pointed out before, 1 do not mean 
to imply that our" tariff policy as regards our 
relations with foreign countries Is a pressing 
problem with oil American industries. Some 
ate not suflkiently developed lo be concerned 
wish foreign markets; some produce staple* 
and can get along Very nicely wish uur pres- 
ent policy. 

But it seem* to me that there must be a 
considerable number of specialized Amer- 
ican industries for which foreign markers art' 
extremely important. Is' not absolutely essen- 
tial, and whu-< needs are not sufficiently met 
by the present policy of obtaining merely 
mosi -favored-nation treaties 



Put All the Cards on the Table 

It Is the Duty of the Chamber of Commerce to Give the Public 
All the Facts About American Business 



By RICHARD F. GRANT 

President uf the Chamber of Cammerrt «/ tht Unittd Staffs 
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N illl I'ROU- 
LEM of govern- 
ment, every one 
of us humble or ex- 
alted realty wants 
the right answer. 
Nobody wants ihe 
wrong answer 
There wilt be dif- 
ferences of opininn- 
Bul it is inconceiv- 
able that any man 
will deliberately 
seek to force any 
plan which he con- 
sciously knows it tmsotmd and against the 
welfare of the country, 

The motives of the Chamber of Com- 
merce of the United States cannot be ques- 
tioned when it ha> been established over 
and over in in fhui wr an- mm-ly -i'" r k"i; 
(he right answer Hnne»t differences we wel- 
come— but we choose to stand on demon- 
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sirarcd fact and not on erroneous iniaguiaS ion 
How has our efluit impressed our national 
trader* who have had such contact with us 
that they may intelligently measure our ef- 
fort? President Wilson, speaking of us. said: 

I am particularly glad to rtprrs* my ailmfri- 
riaa for the kind of ortaimution which yuu 
have drawn together. . . . 

You cannot perform the functions fit this 
chamber without drawing in not only a vait 
number <il but mm and a number «r men 
from every region and section of tbc country. 
Its strength rttiinl come from the uttermost parts 
of the hod and rauut be compounded of brains 
■nd comprehension of every sort. 

It i* vcrv instmrtivc and -j*eiit\ iW the <iov- 
emment of the United States lo have such ,in 
oiganizaiiiin »* ymi »re ready to tupply lor get- 
tiBg a sort of consensus of opinion which pro- 
ends from no particular quarter and originate! 
with no [un i nilar interest 

President Roosevelt said: 

On more than one occasion 1 have expressed 



rny hearty belief la what the Chamber pj Com- 
merce «t the United States is drnne.- 

Por cooperfliinn with she Government tn fo«- 
lerrmt, promoting and dcvrlopinit foreign and 
domestic trade, turh a prcat national nrffnniia- 
tioa of business men and commercial association* 

U invaluable 

^"'iijr n-terntita arr linih edncstive and useful 
In that ihey not ooly focus simultaneoudy the 
attention of 400jOfJQ bnainea* exerulivr* on a 

ria: -il i j 1 1 1- i bur iln '. lai Ifhjn Oi»i;rr>s* 

and the aul!. , .4, ,*!tttn the ojilninn 
of Aracrican ImiLncsi in regard to national prob- 
lems *n>ctin£. iml'inr-;. uit uirnmerr*. 

The present Chief Justice of the United 
States, when he was President, said : 

What b the purpose of this oi-Ranization ? Zl 
has (ome ai a llms when the opportunity lot 
making an orjrunUalion of th.li kind seem to 
tie especially useful. . . . 

I tpe-it. tit i m-nvtsni'til l^r thr j-nrv- "I 
showing the |iowrf lint tiih national uritnnira. 
tloa has Ity the rrffrendum U> all llie-* organi- 
sations to gather from ihem thr best (luhlic 
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Opinion that there It. ha drder to m&ucncr ihr 
leKisbliun ol llir country so far ic» Jt tuii_> be 
jitojh-tIj mriu invert 

President Cuolidge has publicly tutted; 

I have been greatly pleased Id utaervr thr 
many evident e* which inqin here, tmlkattna; that 
the altitude of tbe Chaw her k>t Commerce very 
in i ur.iiely reflects that oi public opinion gen- 
erally. 

Only list month Senator Smool, Chairman 
of the Senate Finance Committee, Wrote: 

It givm me pleasure to advise you (hit I 
consider the work of the United Slate* Chamber 
nl CuHtmrrrp Worth., ol support Irom nil «e>:tirm>, 
r>{ the United States. Their Ubur and investl- 
gatkins are fialJniuJ in «n|w Many imvi I 
have learned through the Chamber the sentl- 
inettt of the people uf the United Stain rrttardituE 
great quettirtiu affttlirm tbr liusmrv, nt the 
country 

I wish I he Chamber unbounded mixo* (or 
the future. 

Chamber Sets Example 

OENATOR CURTIS, speaking of the Tnns- 
& portaliuti Referendum, laid: 

RfCirdles* of the (tulrtimc <if profjajictl Irji'.lj 
tlnn, the Clumber of Commerce of the United 
States, hat let an example of bow to pretest 
hrlplul inforsnotitffi to Congress whirh other* 
engaged in similar work; -could follow wlih profit. 

Would these men., the kaden in our Ad- 
ministrations, and Congress make such statt- 
fiu'R--. ii thr Valio rial Chamber represented 
any siniMrr or nr Irish group: Thcv recognizee 
that ihe Nations] Chamber it working in the 
public intercut — giving the best business 
thought in the country to the solution of our 
problems, openly ana publicly — in order to 
help find the right answer. 

The press, the telcgroph, the telephone, (he 
radio and other forms of communication have 
made great strides in the promotion of clear 
thinking on (he part of our public. Bui the 
increasing complexity of mir present eiviliia- 
tion has brought so many ramifications in (fat 
problem* of government and business tha' 
public understanding has sometime : nir ! 
keep pace. The light of publicity and the 
frank facing of our problem*, their discus- 
-i.iii iii a [arm such as all of us can under- 
stand, is, to my mind, the greatest need which 
we have lottay. Then the rumors and hair 
fact* of Ihnte who, either through ignorance 
or malice, would upset our present crviliutiori, 
will completely fall. For these whispering 
campaigns always fail cscepl anioni; "In ic->i>) 
rant and the cowardly. 

lite solution is in continuing and widening 
the education of the public as to facts, as to 
problems, and .16 to danger*. 

This is basically the job of the Chamber of 
Commerce of the United States in regard to 
the problem* nf American business- Jt is a 
Job which it ha* carried on with increasing 
ability and increasing effect during the past 
thirteen years. The Chamber is a clearing 
house of information fnr American busincr,'. 
11 takes I fir- farts, the infiirrn.il inn. and thr 
deductions therefrom and presents them to 
our members, to the public, and to our Gov- 
ernment for acceptance or rejection. 

As Important as presenting these subjects 
lo Congress and to the Administration is the 
fact that the Chamber at the tame time has 
presented them to the public, and in thi« 
way it ha" hidped to arouse public interest 
In and public understanding of them 

Right here in lhc Natrona) Chamber we 
have noted definite export sales efforts on Ihe 
riarl of over four thousand \iiierfaus con- 
cerns Business travel abroad by American 
executives, by salesmen and trade delegate* 



Irom the United Si an - h.i-- gicatly increased 
Sn: only fiom ibe point ol view of dollars 
and teritr to husbiei.s, hut from the angle 
of our own political and social stability, are 
we affected by our international relation*. 

I J Linn r i be "past, year, we have wen put 
into effect one rc?uli of this, service of 
American business men. the Dawes Plan. 
These same men and many others ate con- 
tinuing Their work 

Here at home public finance and how it 
affects your business and your pocket hook is 
perhaps tbe national problem which can be 
most easily visualised to the individual All 
of you nave compared your income tax for 
1025 against the income tax which you are 
itaying this year, The fact that the Gov- 
ernment is being run for less money in direct 
taxation from you a undoubtedly appreciated. 

bulb the Treasury and Congress are plan- 
ning another Lax reduction. The country ii 
certainly entitled to it. The surplus this 
year will exceed $300,000,000. 

One of the great reasons why this reduc- 
tion in taxation has been possible in the past, 
and will be possible in the future, can be 
found in tie budgetary practice* of the Fed- 
eral Government. These justify the confi- 
dence with which the Chamber has always 
advocated the federal budget idea. But that, 
again, is under cotltiriuaj attack and still 
requires the support of the Chamber, no) 
alone lo protect it, but to insure further im- 
provement thai i» promised. 

An appraisement of Ihn banking and crrdil 
machinery of the country is being undonsken 
by the Chamber. There arc being organised 
a number of committees which will nuke a 
study with a view lo reporting their curt- 
elusions during the rexl year. Proposals for 
changes in our bonking system are being put 
forward every' day. .We will consider them 
and also consider the various suggestion* for 
changes in the Federal Reserve Act and in 
ihe policies and practices of the Federal 
Reservr Hanks as well as the allTmportant 
subject of the rechartering of these banks 
when I heir charter* run out 

The Chamber colled together a group of 
leading represent alives o£ vaiioun brain lie-, 
of iiu-Lnesi interested in maritime affairs to 
an informal ionferrnce tu consider the sit- 
nation, Tbe meeting imnnimnusly joined in 
a request to the National Chamber lo or- 
ganize a genera] conference composed of 
all representatives of all Interest* concerned 
throughout ihe country for the purpose of 
making L'onipreheJMUve surveys of conditiam 
affecling the merchatil marine and the steps 
necessary to establish it on a successful basks 

Functions of Business 

DURING the pa?* decade many branches of 
business have built up codes of bu-.ii:> -■ 
practices. In nearly every one of ihesc coiles 
you will And enunciated the obligations of 
thai business to the public. A year ago. the 
N nl ion at ("lumber aL its annual meeting; 
adopted thr PrincJpks of Busitiew Cnndun 
which started with ihe statement: "The func- 
tion of business: it to provide for the mate- 
rial need* of mankind. ID facte* w ihe wealth 
of the world and the value and happiness 
of life- , . . When business enterprise is suc- 
cessfully carried on wiih cocutont and fffirlent 
endeavor to give fair trealment lo rustomers. 
capital, management and tabor, il renckm 
public service of the highest value " Again, 
"Equnahlr considrrafkin is due in hutuesa 
alike lo capital, management, employes and 
Ihe public." Business has recognised its 
obligations and i csp o m ibfljtics 

In addition to the adoption by resolution 
of 1h^^e |'rinci]iles t.f It-j-inr— Conduct at 



the last annual meeting, over *50 ol our mem- 
ber organizations:, representing more than 
300,000 business men, have individually 
adopted these principles and in adopting them 
have stated that they intended to practice 
them 

I find no such rccognicalloti of obligation 
tn the puhiic among the tither bloc* or fac- 
tion^ in this country. 

l>unng the agricultural depression in 1923. 
we made an intensive survey of the situation 
in a typical region of the west and brought 
out facts and figures which proved conclu- 
sively that it was not a political or economic 
[ixnacca which was needed, hut rather a calm 
and dispassionate a[iptica: >i u ..:..! 
numk< to the businrn of acriculmrc. Thai 
same area k to be resurveyed Ibis summer, 

The extent to which business organitattuns 
tiuch as chambers of commerce, railroads, 
lianas and the like, are eamesily and effec- 
tively lending their aid and resources to co- 
operative work with the ogncollural groups 
for 1hr; l«'llermenl of regional agriculture, 
is little known to the rank ami file of people 
in this country. A detailed survey and study 
of these activities has just been completed, 
and puts bus mess and Industry squarely on 
fecord as being a tremendously potent factor 
in the development of our agriculture along 
safe and sane economic lines. 

Supply Overtook Demand 

■XTOT only is agriculture facing a readjust- 
1 * mrni from (he peJk of war production. 
In manufacture we are now facing some of the 
results of "mass production" developed dur- 
ing and sir.ee the war, Supply has overtaken 
demand in some lines. Moreover, as in agri- 
culture, we are producing more than tuiti- 
cJeat lo meet current needs with less fac- 
tories, less supervision ant) less wage ■ earners. 
The number of manufacturing establishment'! 
in I1M was almost 10 per cent less than 
in into. The number of salaried officers em- 
ployed by industrial companies decreased al- 
most 12 per cent in the same ptrfgtt The 
number of wage-earners fell off almost 3 [mr 
cent, from ''.000.000 to 8,750,000, but tbe 
wages paid wen? increased by over $500,000,- 
000, It is signiiicani thai thin large increase 
in wages came at a time when the pur- 
chasing power nf the dollar was on ihe 
increase. The present conditions have not 
resulted from a lack of any buying power nor 
under-consumption on the part of the public 
as 10 their normal drmanik Wul specula- 
tion and buying for the future has been 
checked and turned In hand-to-mouth buying. 

Closely alike I v. -h i' i. -h- problem nl 
distribution. Through studies conducted 
during the past few yean, rvidrnre has Iwen 
aCCumutaling thai the dtstril*uilon of mer- 
chandise b in a state of confusion and that 
even distributor* themselves are unable to 
judge the relative importance or ilgnifkancc 
of certain trniiencies and factum, 

The Nnliunat Chamber called a National 
Dhlributkm Conference in Washington, ihe 
first meeting of which was bdd on January 
14 and IS of ibis year. Almost every run- 
eeivablc form and branch of distribution was 
represented. 

This conference on distribution is another 
opportunity for puhiic information and com- 
munity action. The n-.ore clove the study 
by the groups themselves, the more informa- 
tion given lo ihe public, the more rapidly 
will din ribui inn be adjusted lo the needs of 
the public 

At the rcfjuest of the Recrclary of Com- 
merce, the Chamber joined with a number of 
other groups in a Conference on Street and 
Highway Safely. This conference wa* held 
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here in Washing on during December. I'J24. 

The terrible public accident lull hi-* liruujfht 
lo the forefront of our national problem* 
thai of traffic on uur Streets and highway's. 
It it a problem ihat calls for the united 
efforts of all element,* of the community and 
the nation. 

The congest Enn of traffic is one of the 
factors which is turning manufacturing und 
commercial industries from one local center 
in an urban cumnmniiy 10 many such centers 
within a metropolitan area. it has gone even 
further. Many Industrie* which heretofore 
found advantage in establishing in large cen- 
ters have found it to be of advantage to go 
i<> tmalJrr communities or to build outside 
of the metropolitan area. And commercial 
business is fallowing their lead. 

This trend H« been the subject of much 
study t>y the Chamber and is of importance 
lo every civic orgariUaiiun In the country. 
Schools, banks and residential actions have 
had to move becau.-ic of this new ttewJ uL 



population. A public undf standing is neces- 
siry here also. 

Although I cannot bring quiir a* close to 
humr to each of you the question of cen- 
trnliMtion qf government as 1 em (juration, 
tratiic ;atdy. distribution:, msnuladurc and 
transportation, I would like to point out to 
you certain dingers and problem* wc art: 
facing today. Various phases of the centroli- 
xatiuo of governmental functions in the hands 
of both the legislative and executive branches 
in Washington have stirred up many crow 
current*, both politically ami economically. 

It Ja not possible to solve then* ptubleras 
on the brood principle of government inter- 
ference, either with slates' rights or with 
bu?jiic*». Each one has some special aspect 
which demands the closest consideration and 
study. But each une. it lett Lti decision by 
the lowiliiy or group most affected, would 
meat likely be Killed in a manner which 
would not take into consideration the welfare 
oi ihr whole country. When any particular 



him- M group is dissatisfied with a sftrtrtifW 
there is too much of a tendency lo rush to 
Congress demanding a new law. 

'flic tendency oi nurrai-ini; n'tjlriJuaUuri 
of government, in Washington is meeting with 
increasing distrust on the part of the public 
l'h-: public let Li that federal commissions and 
leijeral invest. igminns have been overdone. 
Government inr|UtHil ion al the private dint en 
aiic hi-' iMi-.r, from 'he piiblj-hirut ol h.-. 
income tax to innuniLT.iE.ilu in vestiga lions by 
specially constituted rwniBHriaos, is becom- 
ing extremely unpopular. Already wc see the 
tendency to curtail the power of commissions 
or to do away with them entirely. This seems 
lo be n healthy reaction against the pttlemak*m 
of a central government. But wc must be 
careful not to go too far to the other extreme. 

L hope that in the future a liitteiciitiatirju 
is made between these administrative com* 
mission! and those which arc inaugural cd 
simply for the purpose of inquisition into the 
ptfVatC rights of the citizen. 



It's Conduct, Not Words, That Counts 

The Chamber of Commerce Should Mould Practice That 
Will Not Require Legislation 

By CHARLES NAGEL 

Formerly Secretary a} Comtntrcc 




TT ML' ST I* ob- 
I vious to you, as ft 
* k (a we thst the 

Chamber of Com- 
merce of the United 
Slates is not a politic 
r al organisation. 

Al the same time, 
the organism ion of 
(his hotly did involve 
same political con* 
ntkratiniii. It may 
have been easy 
enough to find a sec- 
retary who could give 
patient ear (o intelligent and Industrious busi- 
ness men, to be persuaded of the need of this 
f.rjnnujiiiiin. hut n w.i- j Mr-, fomirn. •«> 
have in the White Mouse i President who 
always gave patient audience to hi* nccretary, 
and who. niter he had decided, had the 
courage and will io stand, as President of 
the United Stats, for the idea that had 
been adopt ed. 

Needed National Chamber 

XJO LAW can live, and no institution can 
* ^ survive. Unless the wills of those who are 
in be governed or who are 10 be benefited are 
in iavnr oi Ih.if. institution, and the truth is 
ihr i hi i 1 1 min Km- in ihr- country were ripe 
for a Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States, and wc were fortunate enough to 
recognize it, and to have a President who 
!i licci I iii -e ring ii flout 

What were the conditions? Up to that 
time wc were, divided by the rules of seff-tnLer- 
rst in this coon try. The labor onions stood 
fur our -itle, I lie lrirrch.uU* fur iinorrirr u 'in- 
iri:il«- f.-ir itmlhrr, agriculture for another, and 
each belicvni ilu* ii- jmrM,.., ■ lie to seek 
the greatest advantage for itself, regardless of 
the cost to the others. 

We werr not unlike that fflustralicm of Syd- 
ney Smith, who is said to have walked ihtoinrh 



the streets of London with a friend, and tee- 
ing two women talking violently nt each oihrr 
across the si reel, each leaning out of her par- 
ticular window, slopped and said; 

' They will never agree." 

He was asked why, and he said, "Because 
they are arguing from diiferem premises."' 

Organized Country's Forces 

rpHAT was our situation, and the idea of this 
1 organisation Was to organkc the commercial 
and industrial forces of this country upon an 
intelligent basis, for their own information, 
for the information of the entire community 
of this country'' and with a view to find rules 
of conduct that would permit them to pros- 
per because those who were related lo them in 
one way or nnoihcr were equally prosperous 
with tbem. The purpose wis to find a mutual- 
ity of interest in this country, instead of per- 
petuating eternal antagonism that lud gov- 
erned. 

We like to trace our syvem of law |o 
Great Britain — and we should. We could 
find no better source for inspiration as to how 
taw ought really to he made, because Great 
Britain Is the one country whose law was 
built upon the custom of the people by press- 
['tit consent. 

What have we come to? We have come to 
the belief that when a resolution is authnrard 
in he printed, and is called a statute, it has 
become a law. tl should be. hut it will not he, 
until the will of i In pottle is really behind 
it We are not safe in believing ihat a nat- 
uralisation paper makes a ckiten. It gives 
him the right and the privilege to become one. 
We are too willing to take the form for the 
statute, and that is the explanation oi lb* over- 
sqdsktfon th;it has Hooded our country. 

These are all questions in which you are 
t*rhaps as much interested as any part of the 
community, but in the fist analysis every citi- 
zen is Interested In not having our statute 
books loaded down with legislative promises 



which the executive branch of the government, 
cannot keep. President Coolidge said in his 
but mrasa.ee "[hue the desire for peace lie 
challenged, ill ihc artificial efforts will be in 
vain " He spoke of forrign affairs, bill he 
struck a true note Nothing is more true, to 
my mind, than that we arc given to make res- 
olutions, statutes, speeches, promises, and thai 
we might to Jearo | u substitute conduct for 

-|. I Till 

That should be the motto of the Chamber 
of Commerce of the United Stales. Of course, 
this organisation is interested in knowing what 
legislation is put upon ihe liooks. h is inter- 
ested in preventing, at tiroes, in amending at 
others, in helping to shape and formulate. But 
it ii. in my judgment, more interested in help- 
ing to mould a rule of conduct ihaL will not in- 
vite any legislation. 

Should Control Membership 

I HAVE believed that all organisations in ihi< 
country should have more power and control 
over their own membership and the conduct 
of their enterprises. We lawyers are per- 
tri'.'nl to iipjMiir.1 rorr.milKV* to ;i \- - up. t in- 
examinations for the admission of new mem- 
bers to the bar. The state gives us that much 
right, or the courts confer that much right, 
but after we have admitted the member, it 
make* no difference how serious his offense, 
we have no power whatever to remove him 
from our midst, but in most states we must 
wail until some jury sees fit to disbar the 
memher. 

it is to in other profession*. I believe that 
you in your capacity as a Chamber of Com* 
mrrce should have more control and more in- 
centive to demand that misconduct by which 
you ire upt to be judged should be corrected, 
either by your own authority, or by n report 
made to the authority named by the state. 
The burden is upon you, because your reputa- 
tion is st stake, and your reputation always 
goes to the level of the worst member. 
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Evidence, Not Suspicion, to Govern 

The Day Has Passed When Pink Politicians Can Persecute Honest 
Business Through the Federal Trade Commission 

By W. E. HUMPHREY 




W. 1L lUmjihrrt 



Tifk ACT creal- 
iiitT the Federal 
Trade Commis- 
sion provide* thai H 
is the duty of the 
dim miss ion, when- 
ever it vhull have rea- 
Kin to believe that a 
t>aity is. using any 
"unfair method of 
competition/' la pro- 
ceed against suth 
party, provided thaL 
it shall appear to the 
Commission thai such 



proceeding "wWd t>r ru- the interest of thf 

publir." 

In ihe "internt of thf public" is the chart 
and compass that should direct always the 
course of the Commission. Since 1 becamr 
% member of the Commission, although n 
has been but a short time, many change-! 
bays been made in. its purpose ami methods. 
I believe these changes arc right and in the 
public interest. 1 bebeve thai these changes 
are in the interest of honest business 

Won't Convict on Suspicion 

npHE MAJORITY of the ConimlsaMa be- 
1 lievc that (hose engaged in business ore 
generally honest. The foundation of the 
changes in the rules are found in the fact that 
the majority believes that there should be some 
reasonable showing before branding as crooks 
those accused of brrakimt the anti-trust tank 
We demand evidence. We refuse to convict 
on suspicion and possibilmr* 

In the past, when a complaint was re- 
ceived, an es psrtr invest igat ion was made. 
Sometimes these investigations were exten- 
sive, often they were superficial, and sol 
infrequently tbey were merely formal. Upon 
such an investigation, a complaint was issued 
against the respondent — (hat hiring the term 
toed to designate those against whom the 
Commission proceeds — and immediately upon 
the issuance of this complaint, the Convul- 
sion itself officially gave out publicity as to 
the charges against the respondent. Such 
publicity, coming with the official stamp, espe- 
cially in cases where the respondent wis 
prominent or the political effect important, 
was given wide circulation, f'arlicularly wa« 
this true of any sensational statements made 
in I be publicity. 

It MimelimeS happened that the respondent 
knew nothing of the mailer whatever until 
it sew Itself advertised as a crook by the 
headlines in the public press, and never was 
(be rexpemdrmt given an opport unity to he 
heard before such publicity was issued It 
frequently happened that thereafter, cm the 
hearing of Ihe case, sometimes months after- 
wards, uimc times years afterwards, it was 
found that the respondent was entirely 
innocent end the case was dismissed But 
this dismissal brought no headlines in the 
press It was not new*. It furnished no 
lexl for socialistic and bolshevist propaganda 
It furnished no political weapon for those 
who preach the doctrine of universal dhhon- 



Mt.mher h'r./Jr'id /Mi-, t ~,..|<j»iiJMdTI 

esty in the conduct of American business 
The injury done to the respondent, the poison 
injected into the public mind was nor re- 
moved Ijs tbu dismissal of the cose. 

Let me give you an dtustration. The Com- 
tnksiun issued a complaint against m com- 
pany, charged with having illegally acquired 
the stock and assets of several competitors 
That respondent had arranged to borrow 
Mime forty million dollars to fmant-e ihj-. 
transaction. When the cose come to trial, 
it was found that tin transaction was [ier- 
feetly legitimate and would have hern io the 
public interest. Hut what a travesty on jus- 
ike! The publicity given out when the Com- 
plaint was issued caused ihe hanks to with- 
draw the loan, the credit af ihe respondent 
vh;i» tieilroyfil i; wij> :i I ,.ir,kp:]il lung before 

the case was beard. Nnt only the respondent, 
but the other companies that were to be 
consolidated with it. were mined, and a great. 
Irgilimate imiuMry rn> .-H Both the pub- 
lic* and the respondent were entirely without 
redress. 

The majority of the Commission bebeves 
that such practice is unjust to I he respondent, 
a reflection on Ihe Commission, and in- 
sidiously dangerous to (he public. This peac- 
Lice has been condemned and stopped. 1 
submit In you whether or m>t nut anion uj. 
right nr wrong. 

AnoLher change in our rules of far-rearhlnc 
importance is in regard (o settling cases by 
stipulation. If a party is violating the anti- 
trust law and by stipulation quits such prac- 
tice, why is not the public as fully protected 
by such stipulation a-> they would Ik by 
going In the expense of a trial and k""fr^g 
an order thereafter? 

To Protect the Public 

I^OTHfNG Has aroused greater epppsiiEon 
^a from those who are opposed to the change 
in rules than our policy of settling cases by 
stipulation. Our op[wnenis say thai t htV 
should not be done; that in all rises where 
stipulations arc warranted, the case should 
proceed to trial. As I construe it, the primal 
duty of the Commission is to protect the 
public from unlawful practice*. If this can 
be accomplished by stipulation instead of 
litigation, leaving out of ihe question the 
great cost to the taxpayer in these day* of 
dire necessity for economy, what con be the 
objection to so stipulating? 

I believe that the chief abjection to set- 
tling cases by stipulation lies in the fact that 
it tends lo lessen the publicity that the dema- 
gogue and the fanatic wish to use in iheir 
propaganda of socialism and dm'nntcnl, 

Do not forget that our rules in regard In 
publicity and io imputation da not apply in 
cases where the business itself in inherently 
fraudulent or where the business is legitimate, 
but is conducted in such manner as to show 
the dishonesty of those rngacrrl in it. at 
where the record and reputation of those 
complained of are such as to warrnnt the 
Commission in believing thai a stipulation 
would not he honestly entered into, or hon- 
estly observed 



By our rule of stipulation [ believe that 
fully "5 per cent of ihe controversies before 
the Commission are going to be nettled fairly 
and honestly and Lo the interest of the pubis* . 
without tbe expense and work of a I rial, and 
to the very great saving of money to tbe taa- 
payer 

In view of thi-- poli.y, th-.- t mr > In 

decided that hereafter in any matter what- 
ever, where the respondent voluntarily sub- 
mits any papers or documents of any kind 
whatsoever to the Commission, that they will 
be held as strictly confident ml. No one 
else can Inspect them except upon proper 
order of the courts, la other wards, wr 
want the business men of the country to 
know that when we ask them for information, 
Mich information is for us alone. Hereafter 
the Federal Trade Commission is not going 
to he a sort of smelling committee or a de- 
tective agency for any other department of 
the Government, 

Not for Private Litigation 

pi THE past many rases have been brought 
* before the Commission where the aggrieved 
party had a plain and adequate rctnv. !•■ ,,i 
law. A familiar illustration is that, oi lin- 
eages where concerns are engaged in the 
same business, each conducting its affairs in 
an honest manner, win; ;,,< i miplium tiom 
the public about the action of either. One 
would accuse the other af infringing unlaw- 
fully upon its trade name. It Would appeal 
to tbe Commission and the Commission would 

lakr jiirisdli tim .<1 'h> ri::iMer 

In such C3se, the public interest is small 
There is a plain and direct way for redress 
in the courts. As the Commission feels 
that at all times It must be controlled by 
the public interest, we feci, especially in view 
of the many more important matters demand- 
ing our attention, that we are not justified 
in spending the public lime and money in 
the prosecution of such cases. We do not 
helievc the taxpayer should pay the cost of 
private litigation. 

Of course the powers of the Commission 
are strktiy construed and It has no juris- 
diction except thai specifically conferred by 
Congress, The Commission Is and ritmw 
be anxious, in so far as ll properly may, to 
carry out tbe desire of Congress or that 
of either House of Congress. The Senate has 
several times pawed resolutions direct inn tbe 
Commission to make certain investigations. 
So far as I know, the House has never ex* 
excised this prertofpttrve. Of course, it h 
unnecessary to argiu- that a resolution passed 
by one branch of Congress confer* no addi- 
tional jurisdiction upon the Commission 
Some of the resolution* that have been 
passed by the Senate, it teems to me. have 
gone fur beyond our jurisdiction. But here- 
tofore ihe Commission hot adopted ihe policy 
of proceeding under any resolution (hat the 
Senate might send to it. regardless of Ihe 
Commission's jurisdiction to legally do so. 

I will give you a few recent illustrations 
of the cha tarter of these Senate resolutions; 

S, Re* IAS — 63th Congress, by Senator 
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La Kollette, directs the Commission to in- 
vestigate the production, distribution, trans- 
portation, and tale of flour and bread, in- 
cluding by-produus tand report its findings 
in full to the Senate, thawing the com, 
prices, and profit* i , it each stage o£ the 
process of production and distribution, from 
the time (be wheat leaves the farm until 
the bread h delivered to live consumer; the 
eitent and method nf price-fixing }<ri"' 
maintenance, and price dL^rimination; the 
developm tints in lie dircttiun of monopoly 
and concent ration of control in the milting 
and baking industries, and all evidence mdi- 
tating the existence of agrcemrnK ■ ■ir-;--r,'.- 
ries, or combination* in restraint of trade. 

An amendment ta S. Res. J2v— 68th Con* 
[■-■ --. f> Sr j-'ir N nrr L*, direr lb the * OSjtj i=- 
sitm to report everything in connection with 
the propaganda '"through the expenditure of 
money or through the control of the avenues 
of publicity, io influence or control public 
opinion nn the question of municipal or pub- 
lic ownership of the means by which power 
is developed and electric energy is generated 
and distributed." 

S, Re*, i4 — 60th Congress, by Senator 
■ I- i- • i. Hi. liim : • £fat uttQUal HMMft] 
ether things, to secure information with re- 
spect to the economic advantages and disad- 
vantages of the cooperative movement in this 
country a* compared with other types of 
marketing farrn product?. 

It seems la me that these resolutions are 
about as wide as the English language and 
as Inclusive as the imagination. 1 do not 
very well understand how <lu - Commission 
can proceed to investigate everything under 
the \w that relates to a great industry, when 
no specific chargti are made, or evidence 
submitted, and when there is nothing that 
Would give us reason to believe that such 
hrvestigatwn would lead to the discovery 
that there was violation of the anti-trust 
act Certainly we would have no power to 
compel the production of evidence under 
such resolutions. 

If ihe Commission must respond to every 
resolution of either House of Longtess, then 
it is entirely within the power of cither 
Bouse to control the Commission's activities. 



Tb«n it would be entirely within the power 
of either House to use the Commission abso- 
lutely as a publicity hurrati to spread such 
propaganda as the whim of the hour might 
dirt ate. 

The only material changes that have hern 
made in regard to the Commission using pub- 
licity are two: 

1. We no longer give oat publicity whrn 
the complaint is filed, but do so alter ihr 
CUC is tried. 

2. We open the files to the public when the 
respondent files his answer or when ihe time 
for filing it has expired, so th:U hoth sides 
of the cane can he hid by the public at the 
same time, believing that thereby the public 
will be best served am! the respondent must 
fairly treated. 

Before the adoption of the new rules, as 
already staled, the Commission itself gave 
out a statement in reference to the com- 
plain!, iit <hr lime it was riled and, ol course, 
the complaint wis thereafter at all times open 
to the public. 

1 submit to your candid judgment what fair- 
minded person can object to these changes. 

Naturally you ask whence tomes the op- 
position to the changes in procedure; whence 
,-Jl this tumult and shouting, this- denunciation, 
vituperation and rn.inri.-iiru-.entaiiori about what 
these changes mean? This Cry of rubbing the 
minority of the Commission of their rights. 
Our opponents, in the extreme anguish of 

patriotic raativiu rxilaiin :h.it the rights 

guaranteed them by the Constitution arc 
deployed because we no longer give out pub- 
licity when a complaint is issued. 

These protests against the change in pro- 
cedure do not come from ihe business inter- 
ests of the country. Busmen has almost 
universally approved these changes. They do 
not come from the public generally The 
public » almost entirely favorable. They 
do not come from the Democratic party. 
They do not come from the Republican party, 
flfj-h til.--, names U-I.vvr in t miijnp.al 
Government and the Commission being con- 
trolled by the elementary principles of our 
Jurisprudence, 

This opposition comes from the vocal and 
beatific fringe, the pink edges that bonier 



both of the two old parties. It comes from 
that element whose political platform is ex- 
pediency; whose political creed is that "what- 
ever Is, Is wrong." From that class that looks 
ufHiri I hi: -world wilh A jaundiced eye. that 
believes that success and dishonesty in, 
American business are synonymous. 

The exact truth ii iltat the opposition la 
the changes in procedure comes from those 
who believe that these changes will prevent 
them From using the Commission fur per- 
sonal and political purposes. I make this 
statement, measuring my words, based upon 
the facts that I have learned since 1 became 
a member of the Commission. 

So far as t can prevent ft, the Federal 
Trade Commission i- not going to be lltai ts 
a publicity bureau to spread socialistic propa- 
ganda. In so far as 1 can prevent it, the 
Commission i< mit jfdittg io he used to ad- 
vance the political of personal fortunes of 
any person or party. 

I express the faith of the majority <d thr 
Commission as it is composed today, whets 1 
say: 

We do nut believe that success is a crime 

We do not believe that Induce Is a virtue 

We do not believe tbat wealth ii prrsump- 
tivtly wrung. 

We do not believe that poverty is presump- 
tively right. 

\\c lJij m,l ht l i: vc Ib.il industry, economy, 
honesty and brains should be penalised, 

We do not believe that incompetency, ex- 
travagance, idleness, and inefficiency should 
be glorified. 

We da not belie vt that big burinrss and 
crooked husinesa are synonymous. 

Trar »i- will give closer scrutiny to nig 
husine*s than to small bminrSs, because of its 
grealer power for good or evil. 

We believe that <K3 per cent of American 
business is honest. 

We believe that 00 per cent of American 
business is anxious to obey the law. 

We want to help this <h per cent of bon- 
e-sty 

We want to control or destroy the 10 per 
cent that is crooked. 

In thii endeavor we want your help. We 
hope to deserve it. 



America's Job Across the Water 

By JOHN H. FAHEY 

Ameritvn htrmbrr <>/ tk« Council of tk? Jnttr*ath<nnl Clumber of Cumwercr 
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IN THE yctm be- 
fore the war, 
there was no very 
keen or active in- 
terest ki c o mmercial 
treaties. Same of 
them are nearly a 
century old, so far as 
many of their fea- 
tures arc concerned, 

The new treaties, 
lately negotiated, and 
Some approved, have 
enunciated a new and 
a very definite prin- 
ciple, so Tar as Amcri- 
in the laying 
called most- 



can foreign policy is concerned, in 
down uf the prim iplr of mj-ciN 
favored -nation trralment unconditionally 

The German treaty is the first example of 
the establishment of this policy by the Ameri- 
can Government withoot any Itmitatrons 
whatever. 

Of course, the eaUb l h hmrnt nf the policy 



of unconditional most-favored-nation treat- 
ment is quite consistent with the Amen ran 
i" y <j: ii;. uixii il.nn cvi-r>-whcre. all 
tivi-r the world Ii has its advantages, it has 
its elements of fairness, and Justice. 

llut the truth is, so far as America Li con- 
cerned — ami It likewise applies to most of the 
great commercial exporting nations— there are 
ch-irar .trrUtii: tuiiiorut] prmlucts which may be 
discriminated against greatly to the dis- 
advantage nf this and other im|K>rtnni ex- 
porting countries unless a proper proviskm is 
made for the protection of markets i heady 
esUbliihed. 

Under a former treaty, the United States 
was a large exporter of so-called oleo oil to 
Ttarfcey. Under the new treaty, with uncondi- 
tlpml most- favored- nation treatment of 
course Turkey had to extend to the United 
^Utc* the same ptivileBe* ihut it extended 
to any other nation, but it happened that no 
Other country had a product exactly like 
• ■If" "il 

While nuny of them have prmlucts similar 



in charnctee, they arc not to be described as 
this ch.iractcri.stc American product, The 
result has been that an export of very sub- 
stantial value (o this country has been shut 

Mil nl 1 hiisc rrurkrl*. nhilr pnidi;,..t- Mri.ii.ir 

in character, and competitive, still h.wc the 
optJott unity to be admitted. 

In the British treaty with tlermany, lately 
concluded, negotiated almost during the wpt 
period during which ours was negotiated, 
Qrett Britain had no hesitation, while accept- 
ing the principle of unccmctitional moit- 
favored -nation treatment, or at the same time 
putting ce.rtu.in provisions and restrictions in 
MM Ireuty. It was agtted that the bniiUtinn 
of import licenin', and similar restrictions, 
»hould he atudi^hed within six months, and 
likewise lh:il there •.liould Ik: no resort to 
prohibitive tariffs that applied specifically to 
British products, and thereby discriminated 
against British producil. 

It is some such provision as that in our 
future trrjtirs thai demnnds your interest. 

It is perhaps proper to summarize luirfU 
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the recommendations on this particular (-.ob- 
ject, they are as follows: 

1. That the general principle of unqualified 
most -f avo red -&a lion treatment be retained as 
the bask' principle of our commercial treaty 
*tructure. 

2. That frankly recoprnijiiiig tu limitation*., 
provisions be inserted in future commercial 
treaties protecting American products from 
discrimination through tariff classifications 
and import restriction. 

$i That constant efiort be made to induce 
foreign countries to modify prohibitive duih-v 
and to secure for our products favorable 
treatment in the tariffs of the world. 

4. That »* an aid in securing favorable 
tariff treatment for American exports, a 
pulley of tariff bargaining he adapted, and I he 
power to negotiate acrrcments lowering duties 
on certain products within limits be vested 
in the Executive branch of the Government. 

Today's Treaties Important 

PER RAPS I should say, in passing, that the 
authority referred to in the fourth recom- 
mendation exists under present circuinsi.nin • 
under the provisions of our last tariff act, and 
I he Executive has considerable power and 
latitude to exercise aurhority in that particular 
direction, 

(II course, I am sure that all who are 
' hiiujdnful of this question of the future de- 
velopment of the United Slate* of America 
in the world at large realise that the mat lets 
of treaties and tariffs and transportation are 
mixed up in many direction*. This matter of 
definite treaty policy is of very muii greater 
importance at ibe present lime, under the con- 
ditions which now cxbt in the world, than ii 
may lie eight or ten ycara from now, or what 
it vm ten or fifteen years ago. For as * 
result of the the war. and the intense national- 
ism which followed It, in all of the new 
countries ami in many ot tli- old r..iriun*. 
rather extraordinary tariff Walk have been 
erected All kind* of discrimination!! ami 
limitations upon the freedom of trade have 
beer) imposed. 

Out of the experience of ihe last two or 
three years, certainly some of the smaller 
nations and, lo an extent, some of those 
which may be classed at among Ihe leaden of 
the world Commercially, are cumins lo learn 
that progress is not coming out of that condi- 
tion, and l hat there must be modification* in 
many directions. It Es lair 10 presume, there- 
fore, thai the next five or six years will see 
rather active negotiation and bargaining, so 
far as tariffs and restrictions art concerned, 
along the line of accommodations, in the el- 
fori that must necessarily he made to restore 
the commerce and production of the world as 
& whole. 

We therefore believe that a very direct and 
distinct declaration r>f American Fundamental 
treaty policy in this re?p«l is very hnfmrtami 
within the next year or so. 

Passing from the Geld of internal lorul 
policies which are concerned directly with 
very practical things, like trr-ities, "export 
trade, fend shipping. It is my duty lo direct 
your attention, as I explained lit the outset, to 
the problem involved, which has been before 
v •« liniR, wilh referrnce !o proposed A mm 
i in Bifhcion to the World Court. 

Vout committee has reviewed and sum- 
mariaed and brought up to dote the report 
placed before this body a year ago. and its 
rcconmrettdation is that the Chamber now 
definitely, emphatically, unequivocally reiler- 
ale the position if has always takrn wilh 
reference to tbN que-slron, to wit. that the 
history of the United States for years has 
chronicled the persistent effort of our people 



to promote the i'J'j.il* »l in :nl ccnatnjn.il world 
court, 

For years we led the world in ihis demand, 
and yet, when such a court is established, and 
it functioning successfully, unfortunately, tie- 
cause of circumstance* with which you are ail 
familiar, we hesitate and falter, and foil to 
act, when out action cannot Ik without the 
greatest significance and greatest value in re- 
establishing peace and tranquillity in the 
w OS id. 

The appeal of your committer, embodied hi 
the resolution which we have sent along lo 
Ibe Board and lo the Revolutions Committee, 
is that we support and uphold the aiivucncy 
of this project of the laic President Harding; 
nf our honored recent Secretary of State, 
Charles E_ Hughes, and of our present Execu- 
tive, Calvin Coolklgc. 

Certainly shere h no group or class among 
our people who have a greater stake in peace 
and that prosperity which is dependent Upon 
peace than the business men of the United 
States. Without any possibility of misinter- 
pretation or misunderstanding so far as our 
attitude is concerned, we should again declare 
ourselves on this subject, and that, re- 
turning to our home?, with action nendinc 
Upon it in the halls of Congress next Decem- 
ber, we make clear lo our representatives, and 
direct the attention of our people to, the neces- 
sity of disposing of this great project without 
further delay. An understanding of facts l« 
quite as important as securing the facts. 

So our committee wishes to suggest to yuu 
that with these problems pressing upon us 
from every direction, and wilh our belief thai 
they are likely to come in quick sue cession in 
the next two or three years, it would lie a 
great aid to the investigations and the studies 
of your committee on this subject, a great aid 
lo (he businew men of the Nation ai a whole, 
and, indeed, to the Virion Usevf, if all of out 
organizations, so far as possible, would select 
small groujrt of competent men to jnve then- 
attention to '(.icciiit. studies of mlcmalianal 
|n»tuie*. lo which w*- must turn our ultentmri 
without very great delay 

Beginning of an Epoch 

WE FEEL that it Is especially important 
that these questions should be approached 
by our business men, fend by the Nation as a 
whole, not from the standpoint of partisan 
politics, but from the angle of absolutely 
impartial consideration of the truth and the 
facts, (me of ihe greatest menaces to a 
proper development of Ihe foreign policy of 
the Uniicd States in this critical period in 
our history' — 'or we must realize that ibe 
United states is at the beginning of another 
great epoch la its evolution— one of tbc (rreal- 
etst menaces wc face is our constitutional 
requirement that treaties must be ratified by 
n two-third vote of the Senate. 

So long as that pro vision exists, you cannot 
have partisan consideration of international 
I i> mil i >tali(i*h sound polii its When 
will any party, no matter how overwhelmiiui 
it* national support may seem to be, command 
I two-thirds vote of the United 5uir> -«!..,i. 
And even if it did have a two-thirds political 
complexion of the Senate, with such an ovei- 
whelming majority, under what circumstances 
could it get solidarity of action? Our ei 
perience is all in the other direction. 

All of you are familiar with the new cn- 
coururrmcnt which the woild hns received, 
and the impetus which commerce and invest' 
nenr. generally have received, from Ihe entab- 
lement of the so-called ftnwcs Plan. We 
all lake a justifiable pride in the constructive 
help which Americano, American busine*** 
tnen, were able to give in the evolution nf 



that plan, arid I believe all of us fee) a special 
thrill in the fnct thai two of our own directors 
and officers, Mr. Owen D. Young and Mr. 
Henry M. Robinson, were among the most 
useful contributor* toward* the evolution of 
that plan. 

But. as they have tried to make clear re- 
peatedly, the Dawei Plan, after all, is but a 
beginning. It mw-i be followed by other con- 
structive steps, if we arc to see it* full f t ul - 
lion, and if it is to function as usefully as wc 
all hope it will 

Among the problems picnt-ntcd by the 
evolution of the Dawes Plan, is that at trans- 
ferring ihe accumulation of surpluses as a 
result of German export operations, so that 
thrrie iwofajjes may be made available to the 
allied aalioftt. The carious problem lhal has 
developed out of this consideration of inter- 
allied debt*, and German reparations, particu- 
larly during the past five or six years, has 
been ihe problem of transferring gold balances 
across frontiers after they are accumulated, 
without deslrr-yina the currency basis of the 
countries involved or disrupting their cur- 
rencies and their financial affairs, 

The World's Great Problem 

Till) AN' the problem of German transfers 
becomes an insistent and important one. 
and the extent to which that may be in turn 
complicated wilh the problem ol clearing the 
international debts is one which oj yet cannot 
be forecast. 

Vet these two things are of vital con- 
sequence to American prosperity. No one con 
look back un the figuTe* of our foreign trade, 
or can ana Iyer the impetus which was given 
lo our own domestic commerce In the last 
»ix months of l't2A. after the Dawes Plan was 
started on tla way, after Germany had liern 
given new financial strength and was able to 
call upon the raw-material market] of the 
world— -no one ran »iudy those figurc-i without 
walking how important it is to tu, a* well 
as to Ihe world at large, that stability of 
conditions, sound finance, li.ihnrrd budgets, 
*ound politics, shall be restored to the world 
as quickly as possible. 

The really great problem of the world at 
large it ihe moment is that of expanding ami 
developing, of restoring not only to a basis 
comparable In that of P3IJ and before, the 
total volume uf ihe world's commerce, but of 
carrying it far beyond thfet. And lhat mu»t 
be accomplished, if debts are lo be cleared 
fully without unil'j.' lur li'in, and reparations 
are to be paid, without arousing such social 
and political disturbances in the countries 
affected as (o tjivr continual instability of 
government and cabinet*). 

And any thoughtful man who visualize* the 
America of ihe future, must see that in the 
next JO lo SO years America fa certain to be- 
come the great capital-inventing country of 
the world, because the resources lie in uur 
bands to such a great extent, and they must lie 
employed not only at home, but abroad. 

To us. ii Is a matter of special interest lhat 
peace, tranquillity, security, and sound policies 
•dull chatacleriic (be arts of ffovrmmenU 
everywhere, 

Our interest is not that of a nation apart 
It is that of one which b in evrry respect one 
of Ibe family of nations, and surely our ef- 
fort should be. with the respoosibifitlc* that 
rest upon tin, with same vision of the America 
of Ibe future, consistent wilh the idealism 
which all of us wish to maintain, support, an*! 
advance, that nbuufd Rtve n:i-*-t t .ireful 
thoujiht tn these great quest inn*, truly a* much 
ilomesik as they are inlernai tonal, to the end 
that we ihaK be prepared to cTpres* sound, 
just and fair opinions 
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THE C O X - 
GRESS of (h,- 
United States 
bat been crilkueJ 
since its foundation 
and properly so. For 
several decade* an* 
happy comments, flip- 
pant censure arid 
ridJc ule have been 
expressed freely and 
with increasing vehe- 
mence by our people 
until now the 
desirable and possible 
effectiveness of Con- 
grest it impaired It is not my purpose tu 
review its history but to refer broadly to tbc 
present -day situation as involving our national 
legislators and their constituents. 

Unquestionably one of the duties of 3 
member of Congress it to accomplish all pos- 
sible for ttw reasonable ami immediate inter- 
ests of hi* canstiturnlt, btit that probably wi^ 
nut the underlying idea which led to the 
make-up of Congress, originally, Those who 
framed tbc Constitution must have bad in 
mind a department of lb* government com- 
posed of men who would think first of tbe 
United State* and bring to tbe consideration 
of its interests the viewpoints of different 
localities!. If there were wisdom in such 
OMjtin.il intention there is just as much today 
■—no more, no leu, save in proportion to the 
liae of the interests, local or otherwise, wbicb 
n»u- 1 In- served 

UrifnrlumHrty. however, fir too infre- 
quently tbe local demands on members of 
Congress appear to engage their attention and 
enlist their support lo tbe exclusion of the 
well-being cf the whole. 

"I've Studied the Situation" 

\ CONSIDERATION' of some reasons for 
such a state cif afiair? is of interest. 
Early in my own experience a* a member of 
the United States House of Representatives 
T came to realise ihat eitirisra of members of 
the Senate ami flu use was being made fre- 
fluently and with abandon, My desire to 
discover the reason or reason* for this led me 
tu r-rurk 'In- -iiiiji'.i and I have done w 
fwt ienlly and carefully to this hoar, I have 
time and attain heard utterance* in the effect 
that Congress no longer contained brilliant 
mm a* in rarlirr day*, and thai >tatrsnim 
were no more. 

So far as I have been able Jo leam (mm 
reading tod inquiry among those dating back 
in their knowledge of Congressional activities 
far i period of half a century, such assertions 
are unjust. Congress undoubtedly is and has 
been in re cent years composed of members 
whose aVeroRc capacity is as great as at any 
earlier period. 

Public business will not permit procedure 
along the leisurely lines and scholarly method;; 
which. It seems to me. formerly lidded cpaitc 
as much luster tu those reputed to be states- 
men as tbrir view* iir their legislative per- 
formanrc-* 

In ibe early days of our Republic men of 
scholastic training were comparatively rat* 
: mJ tbey -hunt- in. their communities :s n 1 1 
fhroiijchmil (In- tuition if Ihry happened to 
have nation-wide birtine** to tramuict Today 



our population is liberally educated and a very 
large percentage, as compared lo tbe past, are 
highly trained. Graduates of high institutions 
ot Ifcjrr.ing. whether ncrtcraliiU nr ipecJIItlU, 
arc found everywhere. This precludes the 
existence of oracles and so we have more men 
and women with well trained minds who ap- 
pear in public service and are competent to 
consider and act without discrimination aa to 
occupation. 

"Why Then This Criticism?" 

THESE changes, and many more, have 
tended lo keep the avenge intellectual life 
of Congress as high as ever. Why then this 
criticism? If the pn»[>rr responsibility of a 
representative is io work and act for the bene- 
fit of the whole, and we find on tbe contrary 
that local and particular interests are more 
powerful than the wd! -being of the entire 
nation in the deliberations of Congress, it is 
quite necessary, as a human consideration, that 
membera of Congress be urged by their con- 
stituencies to hold to tbe average national 
welfare. 

Unfortunately such a public mind is not 
now controlling. Our Congressional member- 
ship is human and is influenced by quite the 
same considerations is are citizens generally. 
A man's nature, as a rule, isn't changed 
through any such experience as being a mem- 
ber of Congress, although as their membership 
runs on in point of duration they become 
belter informed and more competent to trans- 
act the public bu*tae» — and they would do St 
tetter if they were encouraged in practice by 
the public to fallow their real judgment. 

When a man ii elected to pu:>li. "liV.: .in. 1 
it a worth-while man it is not to be expected 
that be will regard considerations which 
actuate tbe lives and activities of people 
generally. He doesn't want to be batted 
around any more than he deserves tu be. Hit 
proper pride actuates him to insure the ap- 
proval of his service as manifested by re- 
election to bis position. Other human eon- 
iidcritiuni contribute to his state of mind and 
to the establishment of a line of procedure 

The oft-time treatment, of men in puhlic 
Ufc. as many people know, is nothing short 
of scandalous. Powerful professionals make 
ii their business to break down men in public 
life and quite as frequently in anticipation of 
an action or a vole on the part of the official 
as because of some act committed Things 
are said wilb malice and of the propaganrii 
order which not only reflect untruly and un- 
fairly on the official, but often gn so far as to 
cause utterance of remarks and censure, bring- 
ing unwarranted sorrow and chagrin even to 
the wive* and children, Nothing flies faster 
than misrepresentation and unhappily — oh, so 
unhappily — the casual citizen prefers to be- 
lieve highly spiced scandal rather than the 
plaim". •:■•>:'• Hehik •t.itpmml of 

fact. 

So far as I have been able to determine in- 
dividuals of a constituency of a member of 
tv.-.Ltiv* neither hold nor initiate much cen- 
sure of thcit representative unless il be 
through the unavoidable and desirable differ- 
ences of opinion In respect of the viewpoints 
of political parties. It is not until the propa- 
gandist of one sort or another fiegfns to Stir 
things up that individual* discover thai the 
moon b made of green cheese and that their 



long-time respected citizen, at tin moment a 
member o( Congress, is a bgnc-hcad or a man 
incapable of appreciating the true mwanlncss 
of things. 

Once this depreciation of a member of 
Congress it -laru-ii within his constituency 
the propagandist through local representatives 
and by virtue of this, that or the other in- 
fluence, keeps it going, friends from "back 
home" be$*ui to said in letters and telegrams, 
trade and commercial organizations "resolve" 
and transmit by "unanimous, vote" of this, 
that or the other committee or board, and 
they deluge Congrcw with these eonttMunica- 
Uona, fur which *± a whole [ have very little 
respect — for the system I haven't any. Two 
or three members of an executive commit- 
tee, or a board of directors of a chamber of 
this or that, vote out resolutions with oft- 
rrpeated "whereas" and "therefore be it re- 
solved' and forward them to members of 
Congress with an accompanying tetter to the 
effect that ibe resolution was unanimously 
adopted, although as a matter of fact more 
often than otherwise tbe members of tbe er- 
piniHiion never have heard anything about 
tbe matter. Such cases have been tested out 
time and again. 

I am in favor of having intelligent and 
honest expressions of opinion sent to members 
of Congress from whatever source, whether 
at home or at a distance, but when this sort 
ti! pj-opiip.Lm.il di'velupb like bacilli overnight 
it is nothing less than a shame. Members of 
Congress have all they can do with Iheir of- 
fice, committee and floor work. For the most 
part they want to do it jttd Ju ii well, but if 
they arc to be deluged, a* they are time and 
time again throughout a session, with com- 
munkatJom containing nothing but the result 
of some great propagandist inttuence they 
have neither time nor Strength to think and 
to work as they should and as they desire. 

"We've Not Gone Backward I" 

IN bOOKING over the history of national 
* legislation it would he difficult for anyone 
lo actually point out any Congress which has 
been particularly bod, arid wiih very few 
exceptions it would be hard to sfeow that we 
hi vi moved h.nkv. in I hy virtue of laws 
passed by Congress. When legislation it 
passed people frequently fed dissatisfied, bul 
generally we have found that the Congnes- 
xional idea as represented in a taw has been 
a proper one, Congress does not fins*, every - 
l biuy; thai u) brought before il nlul it modifies 
p:op'i- wh'i b ■ " i" !•• ii in » L'fi'.il iin-11 Im-i 
of ways constantly. 

We have heard much about good men not 
i-ijr.niiijr for public office. Everybody has as 
grind a chance to determine that n< I have, 

My opinion is, however, that If we uair. c I 

men to run for and hofd office we must give 
them support of the kind which good men 
need if they are to continue. We have a 
grrat country*, with enormous prospects for 
development My hope is that more lime 
will be giver) by our (itiieru lo a siutly and 
appreciation of the good qualities of Congrcs> 
and that the severest censure of all shall come 
to be meted out to those who would exploit 
their office and the rmintry at large to gratify 
their vanlttn, or such other mental or material 
undertakings as may seem in (hem to be of 
most importance i > ihemwlvrs. 
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Our Business and World Affairs 



I\" OUR modern world each nation is m- 
tjtni.ibl> i part of the whole and no tui- 
lion can prosper lung if it attempts to 
|irii!-iicr .Julie 

Europe is on the mend. Her marked ami 
Continued forward progress has meant much 
to the United States. But there are prob- 
lems still remaining ami pressing for solu- 
tion, if the recovery is to be complete. In 
the prompt And proper solution of these prob- 
lem* the United Stales lias a deli nit e uixl di- 
rect interest, an interest which touches it* 
nwn prosperity and its own we II 'being. 

The important role of the International 
Chamber in the solution of these problems sod 
(he international importance of its fnrthcom- 
ing Third General CongreM at Brussels in 
June was deeply impressed tin r he: four hun- 
dred representative business mm in Atten- 
dance -it the annual dinner of the American 
( iimmHtee of the lntematioruit Chamber. In 
Washington, at ihe Hotel Mayflower, on the 
evening of May W. 

A. C. Bedford, chairman of the Board of 
the Standard Oil of New Jersey, presided a* 
chairman of the American Committer. He 
reviewed the steady growth of the Chamber 
in membership and prestige and outlined the 
work of the last year, reverting lu a few 
fundamentals ol the organisation and working 
of the Chamber. He took occasion to rclcr 
to and to correct the misstatement that the 
Brussels meeting would bring on attack on 
the American policy of restricting our coast- 
ing trade to the American flag, 

Norman R. Davis, former Secretary of 
State, pointed out that '"whether we lite it 
or not we cannot any longer disregard world 
affairs." 

Must Have World Policy 

r pHE United States now finds herself 
-I actually entangled in the economic affairs 
of the world and it is more necessary than 
ever that the people of our country decide on 
a definite and consistent international policy 
which skull have as its bans cmipr ration in a 
dignified and effective manner to bring about 
and mainlain stable conditions. It is of |*u- 
titular importance thai "the United States 
support every genuine effort on the part of 
civilization to organization for peace." 

HrTiry M Rnbiii'-im. nri".idnit of tin- ] \r-' 
National Hank of Los Angeles, a member of 
the D*WH Commission and a director of the 
International Chamber, spoke of ihe "two 
put standing things En the intrrnational world 
whirh have happened fa the past year and to 
which important princip.il contributions have 
been made by Americans." 

He spoke of the effect of ihe Dawes Plan 
jt finally accepted by Europe and put into 
operation. This plan foresees the accumula- 
tion of the gold-mark surpluses in Germany 
to go towards reparations payments. How 
can these deposits in Germany be transferred 
out of Germany? How can they be converted 
into currencies acceptable to the creditor 
countries? Mr. Robinson pointed to a con- 
ceivable solution in the idea that Germany 
sbottfd export hosfc commodities and indtov 
trial ikill to the imdeveltoped portions of the 
globe. In this way Germany could build up 
favorable trade balances without upsetting 
the established trade of the work]. And Or 
man capitnl good* And industrial skill is ;i 
commodity readily assimilable by the hark- 
wnnJ sections of the world. Thus the prob- 
lem of transfers would be spread throughout 



the whole body n: world trade indiiHlTy .irnJ 
finance. Such a plan would encourage the eco- 
nomic development of the retarded areas of 
the earth. Any great project of railway or 
harbor or other construction in parti of the 
world where such utilities are needed cuuJd 
be assisted by Germany's exports of capital 
good*. This would create new fields for 
American capital to continue the work, and 
every step in these direction* means new 
trade and better universal standards of living. 

Hi-lfK-d l-"urope"s Problems 

JULIUS R BARNES, former president of 
the Chamber of Commerce of the United 
State?-, and ihe head of the American delega- 
tion to the Rome meeting of ihe International 
Chamber Is 1923. stressed the paramount pari 
that thin meeting had played in the develop- 
ment* of the last two yean, saying in part: 

In Rome, ci ... r i :i,.,a two year* a*o, the Ameri- 
can delegation suggested fur the approval ol the 
bu*ine*6 men at ihe forty-lwo rcrutttrio s dec- 
laration of the lumlsrnental policies that alone 
could vfkr European problems, largely eco- 
nomic in character, but which by their lack ol 
Stable solution wure ruclancinns the living stand- 
ards of three hundred million human beings, 

And the two and a half years since interven- 
ing have proven nut only the lOumlnesa ef the 
business judgment wliicli made these declarations, 
but have proved the adaptability of European 
|jcople tn the formation "i p'.ilili opinion, which 
by presufe could govern also the official acts of 
tfovernnubnli. YpU wlti remember thai ibf major 
dec taration was timt an economic conference of 
business men, far the solution of these imir 
European problems nsultitut from ihe war. wat 
essential aiwl inevitable. Out ol itut declaration, 
pressed Ly the whole weigh, of the Intranational 
Chamber of Commerce, reaching into forty 'two 
countries, there was crystallised In a few months 
a conviction that here had been sitiiRi'strd Ihr 
;iTn].Hcr method of solution 

U has hern pnhtlrly stated by Owen Yininr 
himself a diwtor ol the National Chamber and 
a believer In business organisation, that to the 
Rome resolutions was due the formation of pub- 
lic and official opinion which made the Dawes 
Commission possible. Today peace reians in 
Europe as against the chaos of two year* ago. 
Today ihe great commercial rinliim. of the world 
have regained ihe gold standard and world trade 
has a sew tonndrnre «nd a haw stablluv 

Spetiking of the forthcoming meeting of ihe 
Internationa] Chamber of Commerce, Mr. 
Iljrnr-s saiii- 

U America can go to this confers we with a 
new Ideal of International trade, a new concep- 
tion of the «iv in which national wealth, individ- 
ual earning and buying power, may be produced 
and cipahdrd, then America can appear put a* 
a Selfish defender oi a fortunate potilion. 1ml 
again as the leaders Jn a new concept of indus- 
trial and business object k-r. w hich premisa more 
fur Ihe prupfa of the workl than any theory nf 
rtd, 

. if instead of miction the ■ ..ru| 
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by trcnrlnc those market! through the dr*!rur- 
ti»n of home factories dependent on the current 
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n'iin:nijitiini I rrifan, tor nUun, that Ger- 
many instead of imiioniiuc American codon anil 
iii'.4--tiru: tli per enrt ol lt» nnistteil cost tn it* 
own tabor, and then pouring that stream of goods 
into America to undermine American facto ties 

jriij American workmen, ahoulcl initrsd clevrnr 
its energy and iu hiah Ictlinique lo finduut a 
market in which (rtiman Iron, Otrroan coal and 
German labor ahaU rrprearnt uo per cent of the 
filing com inalead, and I hit thne pnwlocu »hall 
tie of tbrnuctvr* the rri-atun ol new WPftlth, rww 
employmnni, new rarniog and buying power In 
ihr world. 

If, for inatance. German rnergr in this manner 
■h«uM t-uuip nrv. railroaifc winch tjifj m*- mltti^, 
new iorata. new areui of aRTnultural wealth; or 
it German rnfrgiea in thk nutio«i should provide 
ihe plant' wtnrh from unused water power*, run- 
ning to waste for agei in new secltcinji of the 
wtirlil. shnuliJ iinn-iUv tin which «nti»ts 

human nroduciion in new dianneb — then tbert 
would have been a ere at advance justified from 
mo major inspects. Surely, when 1 10 million 
people in the Untied Stales have written a new 
mark for Ihe world to see ol what an average 
man ma> aspire In posters and use In his living, 
arid »hen we con>ider that lbnt> are l.MM mil- 
lion other humans In the world capable of follow- 
ing but or ilnw, surely here i> a theory of fac» 

inn |innli] n nl ir,Un,.ili 1. Inr- [,.iln n , 

anil of tociat theory, aim h mil : tattd ihr test 
ol the hardts>l and moil practical businea >en*e. 

Xnw if ihe Amrricari iliieaation can a ho go to 
Itrueeb recoKoiilng thai the application of thin 
principle Involve! also the finding of certain re- < 
sources of liquid capital for investment abroad , 
;f we may an with Ihr assurance that the na- 
tional ailmimstration ami business Judgment of 
Vmtrica, with lt» great accumulated reservoir of 
invotmiiiil capful, w-uuhl luok with lavor on 
overseas brvettmesiu which pass th» hand teat of 
iiuvinrss analy>U and judgment firtt ; and 11 buri- 
neai organisations here anid abroad set themselves 

tu a delinile effort sIgde. lliii suitccitcd line, with 
the auurancc that American Imaincga orgaoin- 

• -i • •: i: i 'i fi nam i-ii • i *!■ will r in 

aaje ihe creation «f a national invettawnl senti- 
ment In Mipporl ot ihr dircxlopment ol lacilitua 
of thl» kind whkh stand the keemt acmliny. — 
then we may give ti> Brussels a new mes>age and 

i ' 1 1. .*,. ■ I - ■ 1 1 - nf .l in-* J.tcm.ilivi.- • bl ..I uliiih 

la so ofien disciuacd u the «nl> way lu |iay 
itLtrriurtiooal obligations, by the cut-tkrout com- 
petition which destroys whole Industries in nuke 
a market for foreign good*. 

For a Secure Social Order 

IK WITH this policy, we succeed In Insplrim; 
public conviction throughout Ihr world 
that the production of wealth, the payment ol 
debts, ihr enlargement of nirning and buying 
power of n«w peoples — all depend on a stability 
■ol government and on a wise policy oj Tempi-ra- 
tion between government and birtinevt, wo shall 
have done much a no nl hope tor a new and mute 
feeure social order in the nutpwia of the world, 
which so grealb urnl llie Inilurnte of Indo^rm! 
and umhwy drvelii|imcnl writirn into t h r lit - 
ing i{*nd*rdi and opportunity of their individual 
irnple 

Owen D. Voung, cliflirmnn of the hoard of 
the General Electric Company, and • director 
of the International Chamber' lo whose domi- 
nant rAFe in the evolution and working of the 
Dawes Plan Henry M Rohinnon, hit asso- 
ciate in the work, had previously paid a glow- 
ing tribute, spoke informally at ihe coin In i 

"I ihr I'incrarii His wa» a pli:a for umler- 
ffjinding. '"Let us get the facts and und-ei- 
«tand I hem mil only from mjr own juilni of 
view- but fritm the other fellow 1 * point of 
view " A simple formula but one which Mr. 
Vmmg'* own signal contributicin tn the eco- 
nOcnic restorstion of Europe makes significant. 
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What About Business in the West? 



BEING a western num. I have often 
been asked about business condition* 
and the lit oat ion in the west; and it 
is a natural question. 1 think, in nrdcr to 
get up-to-date on (.hat matter if we can we 
ought to consider wmf of the condition* 
through which we have gone in thr Ian live 
years. 

The west is fundamentally dependent upon 
iij:ik"uJiuiv, am;, a? yi tnow, agriculture 
certainly, in wine of us phases, baa been in 
a very "much ckpressed condition fot the pe- 
riod since about IS months following the war. 
Agriculture got its deflation first, and mure 
severely and radically than did any other 
industry in the country. 

In the wt*t there U as yet no industrial 
situation. Industrie* ate, it is true, spring- 
ing up and ifiksiiii form in ditfcrcnl )i.ir.-- oi 
ibe west. 

One of thr must recent b a large iron blast 
furnace In the Salt Lake Valley, modern and 
up-io-iii"-:-. whuh mark- rather the beginning 
of an era in that respect. 

Haw Hid Misfortunes 

.ALONG the fringes of the western coast, 
J* aided by the cheaper water transportation, 
i, grim-mi? up ;it) industrial country, hut, bj 
and large, it is fair to say that our conditions 
in the west are trta.reacJC of whatever may be, 
at the time, either the existing condition of 
tae agricultural portion of the population, or 
at least their potentiality. 

So, in addition to the fact that the price* 
have been practically upon a wortd basis, 
with the exception of a few commodities, we 
have had a serioi of misfortunes in ports of 
I he wot nt ending over a period of two years. 
You no doubt know of the hoaf-ajid-niouth 
disease which affected parts of California; 
and of thr dtouth situation, which started 
in general in central and tout hern California, 
and then extended Up into ihe northwestern 
state*, and into practically ail of >h.>-- 
north of Arixotu and New Mexico, west of 
the Rockies. 

Thr re is a large amount of irrigated lands 
in the west, ordinarily very dependable in their 
crops, but winter before last an unprece- 
dented shortage occurred in the snow fall- 
away below the average of any period of 
years, with the result that we started in the 
season Last year wilh depleted reservoirs, and 
that found its lotrital result in about one- 
half a crop in Utah. Idaho. Washington and 
Oregon. 

That waa accentuated in two uf the slates, 
a great fruit- and vegetable-rowing section, 
by killing frosts, which occurred nearly to the 
middle of May last year. 

The result was that in the states west of 
tbe Rockies — I am excluding California. New 
Mexicu and Ariiona — there was, in grain, in 
fruit, and in vegelahles, iust about half a 
crop, and of course that Is a question only 
of mathematics. 

My friends sometimes ask me why the 
loading reports on the railroads show so 
small a decrease, ami for the time, at least, 
do not present a fair criterion as to busi- 
ness conditions. Of course, the answer to 
that is that the hauls are shorter, and thai 
the commodities are of a lower grade. 

I have jUit completed a three-week trip. 



By CARL R. GRAY 
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extending all over the northwest. Those 
ennditiunt which most adversely affected us 
last year are not present this year. The 
snow fall last winter exceeded that for many 
years, and was almost 50 per cent greater 
than the average of the last ten years. Water 
storages were all lilted, the run-off being ex- 
ceedingly heavy. There has been no frost ha 
any of those northwestern states in the spring, 
and we are now post any danger from that 
source, 

Thr winter last year was very severe, and 
it did affect, certain of the softer of the fruit 
crops, men as peaches and cherries, but. after 
■Q, they represent only a very small pro- 
portion of the crops. 

Mining Situation Better 

\I/TNTER-KILL affected winter wheat, a* 
* » you know, running all through the 
western states. That land was very promptly 
sown to spring wheat and some other crops, 
and the conditions in these respects are more 
favorable than usual; but no one can tell, of 
coarse, what wilt be the outcome of the 
spring-wheat crop in a country essentially a 
winter- wheat country. 

The other industries in the west, beside; 
agriculture, are lumbering and mining. The 
mining situation, aside Iron (he mining of 
Cooi. is belter than it has been in half a 
doien years Prices are attractive, operations 
jr t o..i..lin.i •! pn-i-y generally at full blast. 
That is true in Utah and Idaho, in Washing- 
ton and Oregon. 

Thr lumbering operations, while fairly 
normal, haw been a disappointment to those 
who had great expectations in that respect. 
The departure of the large operator from 
the south, the Cutting out, OS it Was con- 
sidered, the exhaustion of that great yellow 
pine field, ha* not proved to lie so much of 
i hi: a* was experts! In -hi- vi do- ni 
the large operator has moved the smnll op- 
erator, with the portable mill, and he 
reaching into territories which the large op- 
erator aid not find profitable. 

2 am satisfied, at least, from the informa- 
tion I have, that that will be a factor which 
will remain for quite a while, and that the 
production in the south will continue several 
yean lunger than any of us anticipated as 
long as five years ago. 

fi7 Per Cent of All Timber 

THAT, howeveT, is the great potentiality in 
the three northwestern state*. Idaho Wa»h- 
ington and Orrfgon. and the rinrfhrrn half 
of California. That represents 67 per cent 
of all standing timber now left in the United 
Slates. It is the point from whi;h i-rumly 
after g very few years, practically all of the 
timber used in this country must be 'obtained. 
There is that element of present worth hut 
of future extraordinary value. 

I think tbe most encouraging thing about 
the west is the fact that there is occurring 
a remarkable change in the business rela- 
tionship, particularly as it affects agricultural 
products, fjp to a wry few years ago the 
imputation on the I'acific Coast was taken 
rare of by its own production, but the last 
half doien years has seen an extraordinary 
growth on the roast, an extraordinary growth 
of aO the coast cities, particularly those 



which are located in Southern California. 

So, to a larger and larger eatent, they are 
iL-:iw;:ij: upon the middle west far their food 
products, having found that the land in their 
immediate vicinity can be used to better and 

more prom able ;irjvai|l:i|l«- in mips which 

they themselves ship out. 

We are having an exchange of the prod- 
ucts of agriculture between those western 
states, trainhiaris of cattle from Idaho and 
trainlooda of hogs from Nebraska goinjj Entti 
California for a market, something entirely 
unprecedented, reaching clear hack into Ne- 
braska for corn for California. The south- 
west is becoming mote self -c untamed than it 

Inc. i ". rr i ivi*;i 

There arc all these elements, at the same 
time, of eiiiuur .u- '" ■ : : in thai -U union Yet 
it fa a fair statement to say that tbe basic 
industry out there is still in an unsettled con- 
dition. We sometimes think of prosperity 
In the writ in terms of crape, in terms of 
bushels, and really nothing could be farther 
from the truth than that, because, after all, 
it is the price and not the number of bushels 
which is controlling. 

Other Encouraging Signs 

TilKKK are other clemtii' ••. hi. ii encourage 
the observer in the west as applied to this 
agricultural problem. I have said that con- 
ditions ore still unsettled After a good many 
years of association with it, I have no answer 
for it, I do believe that the farmer has been 
the most over-advised man on earth, and yet 
I do believe that business needs to interest 
itself in the agricultural problem. Sometimes 
I think business needs to Ik- shown more 
about agriculture than tbe farmer needs to 
be shown aliout business, anil I have been 
hopeful that this chamber would be able to 
interest itself in the snUitittn of iKi - problem. 

The farmer docs not need credit half as 
much as he needs other thing*, in fact, it is 
a singular condition, but the average fanner 
in the west is borrowing bis money at a 
wry much cheaper rate than the rate jsaid 
out there by ihi most substantial business 
when burrowing money. 

The farmer in the west is solving some of 
his problems. In the states where there is 
the longest possible average haul, the prob- 
lem, of course, is to get the products into 
the smaller comics*, so that the relative 
freight rates will be reduced. 

One state out there has gone from test 
than thirteen cheese factories to over fifty, 
in two years. They have increased the value 
of I heir dairy ptudutts In the neighborhood 
of 400 per cent. 

The situation In the west is more funda- 
mentally sound right now than il ha, hern 
at any time since the war. While busi- 
ness is at a low ebb, and while business men 
for .ik-i.i-.ji rra-.uu, v* di>- mr.iitr-i . inert' 
never has been a time since the war when 
the situation wa« so fundamentally sound, 
when the banks were in better shape, whrn 
credits were better and business enterprises 
were easier. 

-■• 1 le-c-1, with ll'.o-f | ..il '''en'.i-nli of 

danger post, that is. frost and drouth for the 
irrigated sections, we will, after (he beginning 
of thr summer, come Into a my much im- 
proved general business condition. 
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Group Meetings Summarized 

A Survey of the Different Departments of the National Chamber 

Farm, Forest and Coal Mine 



AS ENORMOUS demand for raw ma- 
Z\ fecials tharacterijtes our industrial em, 
*■ and problem i oi the widen social, 
economic and political -icnriicanoe haw de- 
veloped in connection with the industries pro- 
ducing our basic raw materials, such as agri- 
culture, lumber, coal, mining, water power, 
oil, etc. From this wide, rungc of problems 
four outstanding subjects wrre considered it 
tins Group Meeting of ihe Natural Resources 
Production Department — "Agricultural Selling 
Coqpcratives," '"The Lumber Indmrry," "The 
Coal Situation" and "Corporation or Chain 
Farming " 

Preceding the addresses, Milton %. Marcu*e, 
Chairman, <if Richmond, Virginia, a Director 
of the Chamber representing the Natural Re- 
sources Department on the Board, sum- 
marised (be Department's principal activities 
during the post year: the support of the 
Chrke-McNary Forestry Act, boll-wecvil-de- 
stniclion campaign, cotton production cixn- 

Eiign, activities in connection with the Cham- 
sr * opposition to the MeNary-Haugen pricc- 
tixing li-rci'lanon. Muscle Shoal*, the general 
i. uJ *ii .jjiu.in. Kansas City Conference ut agri- 
cultural repn-H-nnnves of Chambers of Com- 
mercc, survey of agricultuia! activities of 
Chambers of Commerce and! business organi- 
eatkins, publication of reports on "Tic Cotton 
Situation." and Revision of Metal Mininir 
lawn," 

"The average American business nun may 
In- ip[im.i.hi-<l with lomplcle confidence, on 
any proposition whkb is sound fa morals and 
sound in finance; and when, in addition, it 
perrbrfU of an opportunity to jerve a patriotic 
purpose, his rr.irTion is rrrt uti " With (hew 
Words Judge Robert W. Bingham formally in- 
troduced his subject of cooperative marketing 
of agricultural products. 

Began Sixty Years Ago 

CIVl'V ii'ii- ... - 1- :.irt was perhaps the 
^poorest country in Europe. The growers 
liegan lo adopt the cooperating marketing sys- 
tem as a mran-, of reltri from ihnr irr.|>.\. r- 
ished condition. Today every agricultural 
product of Denmark U marketed cooperatively, 
and from the poorest level it bin reached the 
highest level among European nation* in the 
average prosperity of its population. 

"About twenty yearn ago the fruit growers 
of California found them selves in as helpless 
a condition as the Danes had been at thrir 
worst stage, and here began the experiment-* 
in cooperative marketing which have supplied 
the experience and the principles upon which 
the iirewnt trrr.it structure has been built 
In Wl, Mr. Aaron Saprro, who had bc- 
innir- Mi!- i}i<- .ili-it eiperl on cooperative mar- 
keting in this country, prepared the drafl of a 
law which since has Ik* ft placed upon the 
statute books of ihtrty-seveti states — a record 
not equaled even by such former record- 
breakers as the Negotiable Instruments Act 
and the Uniform Sales Act. Moreover, lhi» 
law has been uniformly upheld hy the court* 
through out the whole country, and has been 
approved by (he Supreme Courts of Kansas. 
Kentucky, Minnesota Mr*>wuri, North Caro- 
lina, Texas and Wisconsin The legal statu*, 
then, of cooperative! may be said to be estab- 



lished, and every phase of organisation and 
contracts sustained by the courts, 

"In January, 1W1, the growers of Hurley 
tobacco dumped their crop on the market 
and most of it was sold at prices varying from 
a quarter of a cent to two cents a pound. The 
following May the very same tobacco was 
bringing an average of eighieen ccni-5 i piumd 
Hut the man who produced it received nunc 
of this benefit. The Hurley are* was finan- 
cially prostrated. 

A a result of this situation the Burley Av 
soctalnm, which now has a membership of 
1 lit, 000 growers, covering parts of Kentucky, 
West Virginia, Ohio, Indiana, Missouri, Texas 
and Tennessee, was formed. And the next 
crop was sold at an avenge price of 23 tenia 
a pound. 

Protecting the Farmer 

" r pHROL 1 GH these cooperatives the farmer 

* Is learning sound economics and he t» be- 
ing armed against Lhe wilci id Ihe Lhcap 
demagogue politician. Alt of this is going 
into the fabric of out country to stabilise it, 
to strengthen and to improve it. Where we 
odd in this movement we contribute lo the es- 
sential welfare and progress of out country," 

John W. liludgetl. ol tin- UMactt Com- 
puny, Limited, of Grand Rapids, Mich,, speak- 
ing on "The Lumber Industry" said that it is 
consuming its vita] energies and resources 
through the unwise spur of excessive «,i"f 
through competition with ineffective units of 
production, of distribution and. in large part, 
by wasteful utilbatioti hy the consuming pub- 
Ik ol lhe finished product. 

Small portable mills representing small in- 
vestment and little overhead, paying prac- 
tically no Lues, are outstanding luTemlers 
against efficient conservation They fre- 
cpjt-ntly work on tracts of young, cheap, sec- 
ond-growth timber, which should be allowed 
tn mature. They are frequently without dry 
kiln*, planing mills, box factories, lath mills 
or other futilities for best utiliration 

Turning lo remedial measures, Mr. B lodge! t 
mentioned the national lumrwr-stanilardiaation 
movement and called upon the technical ad- 
visers of the public, the architects and en- 
gineers, to assist in adoption and use of these 
itandard*. The industry rs also earnestly en- 
gaged In the correction of the evil* of poor 
merchandizing methods on the part of both 
producer and distributor caused by the dis- 
i -in re from markets and the great number of 
producing units. 

'It is when wc approach (be third cause of 
waste, namely, overproduction that we are Up 
against * real problem, 

"I have recent information from owner* 
that two large sawmill plants now under cuu- 
ttruction are bring built solely through lhe 
nrcesdlv of more rapid realisation to meet, 
and to escape, the IricrtrBimg taxation. These 
men all admit that there fat too much pro- 
durtron. but hope to squeeze through by rea- 
Min of the hijrh quality of tfmlser. and better 
manufi»cnir:->c mi! marketing practice*. 

"Has not the time arrived for the Federal 
;ind xi :ite government! to approach this mattt? 
front the standpoint of the general welfare or 
all the people? ti it not lime to find some 



substitute for the present form of timber taxa- 
tion and permit our stock of standing timber 
lo be drawn upon only as the needs of lhe 
people demand?" 

Old Xing Coal" was described as a very 
sick monarch by A. C. Dodson, president of 
Weston, Dmison and Company. Int.., in his 
address on 'The Coal Situation," 

'He will survive," said Mr. Dodson, 
"strong mid dependable, yean after bis rival, 
Fuel Oil' is eahjiuiiril and forgotten. In lhe 
meantime, however, his suffering is extreme." 
Mr. Dodson points out that retailer, railroad, 
honker, investor and consumer arc as vitally 
affected by the ills of the coal Industry as are 
those engaged in it, and thai it rested with 
them to determine the duration and severity 
of the patient's suffering. 

For nine years I have had a close per>onal 
experience with Federal and slate interference 
in cual. I can recall no Hep which ha^ ulri- 
maiely been of value lo the consumer, the 
employe or the operator. During ihose 
year* practically every- union waee settlement 
has been dictated by Federal or stste uu- 
tttorfUes, and the result his be*n alwayn up- 
ward. While the union opcrsitir has been 
the chief sufletcr, the nun tin inn operator baa 
not escaped and Mr. Dodson believes that if 
a remedy is to lie found, all the operators 
must help each other, ' factional differences 
must be put aside, what are now hiiier 
regional feuds him become friendly rival- 
ries. , . . The union operator cannot ex- 
pect the nonunion operator to hght his battles, 
ami bitter experience has taught him no: to 
-ilia in hitlraible i»age contract again " 

On the assumption that The ivr-i .Vm-s- 
can farmer Is an inefficient producer and that 
thi- .- i>rporate type of ontanixation is best for 
all kinds of business, many business men who 
are unfamiliar with modern agriculture are 
very optimistic as to the opportunities in cor- 
porate farming. Prof. W. L Myers, of Cor- 
nrll, took Issue in his address. Said he: 

ftoth rif ilir* DMumpttons are wrong. The 
American farmer is the most efficient load pro- 
dttC*r that the work! Km ever known, and there 
are very <|h t<Jw J li;|ii';ilinn» u|khi the eitetit In 
which Corporate management ra^> U- applieil to 
agftcttlture. 

Formed on Family Basis 

THE MOST efficient farm buslnets unit la 
smaD etwugh so that individual ownership 
atsd operation are pnMihhr tn New York, an 
eKrienl (am laniness unit usually reprevrnta an 
invest imrni of WO/BO to J*0JDnfl. Of the klior 
force of two tr> four men, mnrs than halt b 

ii 1 1 v rr.nrrilnjtffl hy thr farmer and hit family. 

The xrosa sales vetdoca exceed 1 10JXO a year. 
The <*pit*t turniMM it »[u w and cannot be 
liaMr.tied hy efficiency experts. 

In general, the successful corporate farnw are 
nrfranLred on a famllj-.fa.rni basii They an? 
really corttorair-Owiud aevr e«a1 loun of (am fly 
farm; Thr ofili immrttiate advanlaiiea nf cor- 
porate onraniaatinn are in huyina and wHina. 
and In their ahilily tn hire skilled «nrciaBib. The 
lanrrr volume of hustness under (he control of 
the corporation may fuMify the advenisiag of *» 
lin-wiutt, in itri-J.-r In ilr-vi-Nip i|N'«ijl markeU. It* 

volume enables it to buy more cheaply For the 
same reason. It la able tn MHf4fJf skilled >fa> 
lialiklt in breeding or disease Control. 
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Getting the Most Out of Building 



TiHE Civic Development Gmup meeting 
slartrij b>' uinsrijerinr; attempts by JocjI 
const rua ion groups to solve their prob- 
lems, through cooperative effort. The cause 
uf vim* - liilTniilrif" was found to lie further 
back— in the bind upon which building* are 
erected — and it was pointed out that the most 
economic use of land is facilitated hy proisrr 
zoning regulation*. Economic us* of land 
lieneiits business generally, hut the greatest 
benefit (o the community come* from the in- 
crease in the number of homc-uvvning filisciu. 

Dr. John M. Grin, Chief of the Division 
pf Buticjmg and rtrrtisffiH of the Department 
of Commerce, spoke on "The Building Con- 
gress — It 5 Purposes and How It Is Achieving 
Them in Five Cities," Pointing 10 the com- 
plriiry of the building industry, the speaker 
i hai'Ht icrLfct! the Building Congress u in 
agency for the cooperative solving of local 
k!r<ni[i [in.nli-ni> in the construction industry, 
such as 

(a) Apprentices and apprenticeship training. 

ii>} ICniruura^uic butter craf1_im*1i=hlp. 

(c) Encouraging better building. 

id) Stabiluatitwi of construction. 

(*) Standsnliislion. 

{/) Huildlnc coda. 

it) Arbitral ion measurn. 

Building congresses have been organized 
in various sections uf the country nnd tyincnJ 
example* are found in New York, Bos1oh t 
New Jersey, Philadelphia, and Drecon. In 
New York about 2,500 apprentice* have been 
enrolled in a new training plan affecting sewn 
trades; BosUm has studied current practice 
in securing estimates- and awarding contracts; 
New Jersey has investigated sraiunil employ- 
ment in the huilding trades; Philadelphia 
plan* lo award certificates of craftsmanship 
each year to architects, engineers, contractor?, 
etc.; Oregon has followed the New York 
precedent in preparing an arbitration law and 
has created a ''Guild of Building Handicraft*" 
for recognition and encouragement of good 
workmanship. 

"Building Congresses," Dr. Grits said, "are 
volunteer organisations, self-governing, com- 
posed of all groups Interested in construction, 
attempting to solve local problems Here we 
hav- local self-government in industry — local 
groups doing constructive work, and regu- 
lating themselves to the end that they may 
eliminate friction and serve the public better. ' 

"Economic Use of Land in Urban Com- 



munities" was presented in a forceful address 
• l iii.i ).-.- Vl.iM-., ' ;• l>i:i i I", nl I'I.liih 

and Surveys, Regional Plan of New York 
and Its Environs. Paraphrasing a recent 
statement of President Cootidge, Mr. Adams 
pointed out that there is a u Need lot con- 
certed, fundamrnial and courageous t:»nsidera- 
tion of all the questions involved in the 
development of cities; that the superior 
efficiency of great cities *» business, indus- 
trial and agricultural centers is licginning to 
be doubted; and that these questions reach 
deeper than tbe mere superficial problem 
of getting streams of motor ears moved 
througb city st reels." 

As instances of uneconomic use of land 
(he speaker cited case* such as the fallowing. 

la a parcel of land in 14th Street (New York 
City), the taxes (phis Interest) on faur-riiihs o< 
tbe parte] amounted to 10" per cent of the value 
nl the limr-Liflhs tf no ailitwanrr were made 
lor tmprovromUs the value in IftSO with the ar- 
lual last* [Mud (facet that datr, without interat. 
would exceed by 4 per rent the vulur fat WO 

Tbe owner of a parcel on Fifth Avenue i which 
lutl intitwJ flevtn timer* in value between 18*0 
ii hi) l 1 '. 1 ! I, paid one-tmrcl of the vnhie in loses 
and Ihr total cost in lOJt was *U of its cilm- 

A tract of acres at Waahimttun Height* 

, . wu Mil divided In l>'J] ami Mild at [juIj I i- 
suction. A subway was opennl ml hy 100SI the 
tract was SI per cent improved. Increase of 
ruble was unusually rapid. The nf'Wt 'f value 
was $j.)4i,.>D0 in 1006. and J)t.W6,100 la 1021. 
AH the irwfwrwii! (or il fears was taken by the 
owners who held the property from 18SS to US'H 
and tbe value in I KOI Was ItLo per cent of the 
selling proe la thai year. 

Tbe third paper dealing with "Housing 
in Relation to Citizenship" was presented by 
Morris Knowles, Civil Entrine-cr and City 
Planner, of Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Knowles said that in spite of iis desirability, 
statistic* show thai home-ownership is not on 
the mc erase m this country. Some concep- 
tion of the instability of population in our 
communities may be obtained from the fact 
that we are spending ^00,000,000 a year for 
moving— for transport ins people from one 
home to another, Mr. Knowles said: 

Thr landlord-and- tenant problem m purely ail 
economic relationship ami is Rovirncd Jjy [he 
fissic taw of ?u|ipJy and demand Asmmirut that 
our social and cultural writ arc demands decent 
houus, the industry of furnishing: homes will 
!•••»» :5m •-! .•!'<•«; >• 'ulr that capital will li..\v lo 
such industries as are willing to pay a (air return. 



liner! upon the risk invnlvetl. Mnre capital, 
therefore, run be made avaibtbic for home devel- 
opments it the frrianciaj! is extended lo securing 
iuods from the frrrftl mass of people who now 
use their money far luxuries or noncBentjsb. We 

Will ihrJj trr us many hnmrv ItijiJl is Kinuus nncj 
havr more spent in permanent world's sfooib 
rather than the rapidly depreciable, iun-kivine 
kind. 

The cost of nnancuig home-building may 
be reduced as the result of the adoption of 
proper zoning regulations because the added 
stability of the investment will be reflected 
in i htnptr money and larger percentage of 
first mortgage. Municipal improvements and 
public utilities also have an etfecf upon hous- 
ing cost and values and there is need fcr 
study of this relationship to see if more 
careful planning and coordination would help 
to reduce costs. 

After the formal addres&s hud bcrn pre- 

nt.U-rl Ml I.Mii'.d.ii. Ihn ;\ 'Ii. ■! r. „ ]: , n 

for discussion. In reply to a question by 
S. R Reed ii f Chattanooga, Tennessee, Mr. 
Adams outlined how zoning ordinances are 
being treated by the courts, emphasising the 
[win! ihat when ordinances are carefully 
drafted in conformity with stale-enablittg acts 
they are generally sustained in the courts, 
John Iblder, Manager of the Civic Develop- 
ment Department, gave further information 
on this bead quoting recent court decisions in 
California, Massachusetts, Ohio, and Wash- 
ington. D. C 

J, I, King of Pocatcllu, Idaho, evoked some 
laughter when he asked how second-mortgage 
companies financed their loans successfully; 
attention was called, in this connection, to Ine 
work of the huildiriji-and-lojn assuiiaivone in 
Pennsylvania, Mf. Williams of Scrnnton, 
Pennsylvania, described the fuune-budding 
trust fund af $100,003 subscribed by mem- 
bers of the Scrnnton Chamber of Commerce. 
Coder this plan the local banks carry 60 |>er 
cent of value of home on first mortgage, the 
chamber fund advanrrt 2d per cent on second 
mortgage, and prospective home-owner carries 
remaining 20 per cent. 

On motion of Dr. Herbert Atuff, President 
of the Knotrvillc. Tennessee. Chamber of 
Commerce, a resolution was passed approving 
"the establishment of additional National 
Pariu by the Federal Government in areas 
(hiil measure up lo the present high standard, 
so that our people may have tbe recreational 
and educational advantages that they afford." 



The Federal Reserve and Business 



TUT: GREATER part of the discussion at 
ihr L.inrhvor. Mir rim; of :he finance 
Group was devoted to irr Federal Re- 
serve System. Tbe Federal Reserve bank? 
have now cum pic led the first decade, or nne- 
hulf of their chartered existence, and the 
Chamber has instituted a study of tbe question 
of recharter. together with an appraisal of 
current criikiijtis arid proposed amendments 
to the Art. 

The first addreii» gn.en ftorn the view- 
point of on oflkial of the System, Pierre Jay, 
chairman of the Board am] Federal Reserve 
Agent of the Federal Reserve Bank of New 
York 

Col. Leonard P. Ayres, vke-president of 
I . Cleveland Trust Company of Cleveland, 
dhio, discussed the genera! lopk from the 



viewpoint of | hanker, and Mr. George A. 
Ranncy, virc-ptesident and treasurer of the 
International Harvester Company af Chicago, 
llbnois. told what the Syslem meant lo the 
business man. 

The second section of the program was 
aivrn over to an Sdrlren on the Untied States 
Board of Tax Appeals, hy (he chairman of tbe 
Board, J. Gilmer Eorncr. An important 
feature of this part of the program was the 
interested discussion of Mr. Homer's paper 
by thr members of the Group and the ques- 
tions which were asked. 

The meeting was presided over by Lewis 
E. rierton. Chairman of the Board of the 
Irving Bank-Columbia Trust Company of 
New York City. 

The creation of ihe Federal Reserve Sys- 



tem, ar-cortling in Mr. Jay, gave ihe first op- 
port unity for ihr drvrlnpment of an Ameri- 
can banking policy. He said thai n w i- ■ -- 
sentiauy an American plan, yet compared 
with ihe (entralixed systems uf other coun- 
tries it teemed decentralisation. The gold 
reserves were tiivertcd from the 2*,0OO 
individual banks dcvoling their attention 
largely lo profit making into twelve new 
institutions, the Federal Reserve Banks, 
crrafeii ic.r i he primary purpose of adminis- 
tering their reserves, not for profit, but in 
ihc public intiTi-it, Mr, Jay explaitird. 

"The principle of local Scl f -govern me nl 
prevails throughout," said Mr. Jty. "While 
no l>ank or group can get control of the sys- 
lem, the system itself in no way ittempli to 
control the individtml banks which are Its 
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members. A Retem hank dots not say to a 
member bank wha< loans it shall or shall nut 
mike to iLt customer*. Member "banks arc as 
Iri-e in all respect* as they were before, but 
the system given them improved facilities for 
irarisaulnji their customers' business and adds 
a factor of safety to their operations which 
they oevcr before enjuyrd. In the same way 
each Reserve bank, in dealing with its mem- 
ber banks, i.i quite autonomous. No one from 
Washington or from any oilier district ever 
tell* a Reserve liuni how much or how L 1 1 1 J j • 
it thai) lend to a member bank.'' 

In cluing Air. Jay referred to the recent 
credit which had lwett arranged by the II 
Federal Reserve hanks acting in cooperation 
through the Federal Reserve bank ul Net* 
York in favor of the Hank of England. 

"In connection with this decision," Mr. Jay 
explained, "iht' Bank of tingtand requested 
Federal Reserve cooperation in a material 
way. For I he reasons 1 have ju« indicated 
we welcomed an opportunity whkh combined 
assistance lo the wit [ri S.nctand, our ajrent 
and iotres|>ondcni, witb the discharge of cmr 
domestic responsibility to the general credit 
situation, We arranged, in conjunction with 
other Reserve Banks, to place $200,003,000 
gold at I he disposal of the Bank of England 
for two year*, if desired. 

He pointed mil that prior la the Federal 
R-.'iim' M-fern I •» nking in I "hi-- ■ ni.iiliy h.i.J 
three outstanding defects. 

First the currency »w not elastic and 
could not expand and contract to m lm in. 
MMaV 

Second, the gold reserve wa* sea tiered 
amuin; '.he thousands of hank.-, throughout the 
country; likened by him to a standing army 
allotted by platoons or companies to towns 
and hamlets here and there — ineffective in 
time of invasion unless mnbilusrd and CCD" 
tralixcd at the Point* of attack 

Third, credit, like currency. was not of such 
a character as to properly meet the periodical 
anrl seasonal expansion and contraction of 
trade and industry. 

Before the establishment of the system, 
said Colonel Ayrea. thr financial panic had 
become an established American instirution, 
unknown in other countries, but to he ex- 
pected here as the culmination of every period 
Of exceptional business, prosperity. Since the 



inception of iht system, despite war condi- 
tion* and the extreme fluctuation* In busi- 
ness, Ihi ie Lj- Iw-i-ii in' lillilir ml |>.-iliic. Col- 
onel Ayre* referred to the system as Invalu- 
able in time of national emergency, a greater 
instrumentality indeed, according lo him, for 
national defense than a welhn.iMii .1 !.n..<i: ■■■ 
army of a million men, 

"In tbe early postwar period," said Mr. 
Ranney, "busjmm way at first joyously en- 
gaged in inflating irself to the neglrcl of teas 
profitable undertaking.*, Later. R wa* busy 
trying to keep mil of the sheriff* hands." 

Mi. Rmney said: 

I II, ■ml' ■•iciiilu .i m i f *i it* i:* 1 1 1 nl Use federal 
Reserve 5} stem I nave heard from businwa. in- 
i.linllmt the business of agriculture, b that I be 
*y*lem first stimulated inftation and later caused 
deflation; In fact, that It caused the headlong 
plunge ol farm-product pctco* thut marked the 
l-ej-innlnj? of deflation iiiul of the central bu»i- 
ncM tfcprn ilon of fiO-Jl. 

To get at the licti of this nutter, let m be- 
prin where the dedal inn anil depmucin begun — 
that is. in I he great farming area* of toe west. 

The truth Is that what the Federal Reserve 
S)-Hcm did at that time was absolutely sound 

., 1 1- 1 undjioint. II there is any 

criticism arising out of that situati-on that em 
he lairly aimed at the sj'strm. It is that the dis- 
count u(c «■!' not Increased month) enrUr.r. 
Fombly if thai had been clone the brokes mipht 
have been applied more gently and irrxdualK 
Be that as fl may, the Federal fte*ervr System 
rendered a ureal -service In neritulture and lo 
all American budnn? >i.«i<:f ■ I ■ .ir niw! 

I some) imrft wonder what would have hap- 
pened to agriculture and other business in that 
dark tiea-r if *>< hail bad nn federal R&ervr 
SySSem In hrlfi us down frnm llir |M-,ik> • . in 

nation to thr level plaLit ol pruiUnra and com- 
mon j*nse. I have otten thouidn ili.it il we had 
been Itvinic then under our oki banking laws, sre 
wnijd ;jniiiiiM-. have luflrrtd ,. umok thai mrnU 
have rflndr the panic* of 180.1 and IW? look Kko 
Sunday -ncboi.i |iuincv 

The Federal Reserve System came to the res- 
cue of Mich banks as ovuM he saved, ami so ren- 
dered a service «l inestimable value In the cflm- 
muniiv; but man) hundreds of hanks were be- 
>und any (ailmutor's imwet lo revive, anil lhe> 
had to go out of biuiaws- 

Th.-il ihe framert of the Federal Reserve 
SyMeni had the farmers especially in mind, 
Mr Ranney said, was clearly shown by the 



pnivi'-iiiiii' pivinp nnlri ruMied for agricui- 
liir.il purpoitcs three times the discount period 
of other eltgdilr paper. Agriculture w.v not 
yet fully enjoying 1 lie liriier'u* ol Ihe redcfal 
Reserve System because there were too few 
banks In the farming west slioog enough (o 
become members. Also country merchants 
were apparently reluctant t« use sccrpunces 
for ngriirulturi! purposes and thereby rrlk'vr 
their working- capital from the paralysing 
burden of open book Bccounta, 

Mr. Komer, who spoke on the service to 
business of the United Slates Board of Tu 
Appeals, Iuk been a member of that Board 
«incF its organiaal ion. and is now chairman. 
Mr. Komer pointed out that after the pusnage 
of the Sixteenth Amendment and the impMf* 
lion by the \ nised State* of various direct 
iaae*. including the income tax 'he adminis- 
tration of I be tan law was reposed exclusively 
within the Treasury Department, Experience 
developed a feeling upon the part of the tax- 
paying public that the same officials who 
nrltninisiercd the tax htw could not fit in 
judgment to review their own arts with that 
degree of impartiality lo which the taxpaver 
felt he was entitled. The result, of lhl* dis- 
cussion was (be establishment of ihe Board of 
Tax Appeals by Congress in the Revenue Act 
of 1014. 

Mr Komer particularly rm|4ia*ijed ihe 
fact Lhn! the Board ef Tax Appeals has ho 
oflkial connection whatever with the Treasury 
Department. It is a judicial tribunal of 
Jiniried jurisdiction without access to the 
records of the Treasury Department, it be- 
gins each case de novo and it not mfSucnced 
or itffected by decision* which have been 
previously made by administrative officials, 
fin Board has no June lions to pcHurra in 
connection with ihe collection of revenues arid 
hence It is bound by no administrative preju- 
dice* Or policies. Its concern is lo *ec, on 
the one hand, thai ihr citizen is not unjustly 
assessed and on the other hand that in tht 
collection of its just revenues the Govern* 
ment Is not unduly delayed. 

Mr. Komer closed with a strong pica for 
cooiK?ratinn. He painted out that the reason 
for rhe existence of the Board wa* lo fccttre 
justice between the individual and the Gov- 
ernment and likewise to secure that justice 
uiih the minimum delay 



The Merchant Marine Conference 



OCR merchant marine and the Merchant 
Murine Conference now being organised 
by the National Chamber, the question 
of Regulation of Motor Common Carrier* — 
partkuurly thow; engaged in interstate com- 
merce—and ihe Problems of MclrotKilitan 
TriuTtc and the opportunity of cummerctal or- 
gauuations and otbrr civic groups to cooperate 
in their solution were the subject* on ihe |>rn- 
gram of ihe group meeting of Ihe Tramporlo- 
1inn and Commuiilcalion Department on 
May il. 

A. L Humphrey, pre*idrnt, Wcmnghoufie 
Air Urake Company, PUubwgh, and chair - 
man ni l he Adviaory Committee of ihe Triins- 
portDtlon and Communiralion Department, 
presided. 

A. J. Bros.'eau, prcnidenl, Mack Track*, 
Inc., ?Cew York, said that one of the chief 
r>bataclci lo (he cslahllnhment on R sound 
bnshi of an American Merchant Marine ha* 
been tbe absence of tourdinated effort on the 
part of those interested and those who should 
he interested, Mr Brnn>eau poinled out 
that in spile of the legislation ihat has 



been passed nnd of the nillion-i ihiu rhe Cr.v- 
emmcnt has expended in building and operat- 
ing ships, wc seem lo be little if any nearer 
to a permanent solution of the merchant - 
marine problem than we were before the war. 

Because of this fact the president and direc- 
tor* ai the National Chamber, at the request 
of a number of business men and nhipping 
executive*, arc arranging to secure a cOmpre- 
hgtwhns cc»o»ideraiitii] of ihe problem involved 
by a wfdeh/ rcpreseniatrve coeifenitxe of all 
interests concerned, Mr. Braorau c^aineti 
that the program of the conference provides 
for rhe appoinrmeni of four special cornmit- 
tee* lo consider a* many different phases of 
the problem and report thereon lo the crin- 
ferencc, 

Th« first committee k to consider the "Re- 
lation of the Merchant Marine to American 
Foreign Trade and the NutuvruJ Defense." 
Thi* tommiuee, undei the chairmanship of 
Gen. James G. Harbord, preaadent of tbe 
Radio Corporation of America and formerly 
Chief «rf Staff of tbe Army, will consider 
world tonnage and it* eropioyoicnt 'he . ii lin- 



ing tendency in Cargo ships from the tramp 
type to the scheduled cargo liner, ihe ship- 
ping requirements of American foreign trade, 
including marine insurance, snipping and fin- 
nanrial agencies at various ports, nnd tonnage 
requirement* in connection with naval and 
military defense in time of war. 

The fecond committee will deal with "Gov- 
emmetit Administrative .vid fte«ulaiorj Rela- 
tion* 1o the Shipping Industry " This uibject 
invulve* a cofukxralkni of tbe supervision 
thijipinR tsDs* -1 it i be Shippini! Bon 
Department of Commcm and the Treau 
Depahment. oi the N'uvtgalion Liw» fnrlu 
ing ihe Seamen* Act, thr tpirstiori of freig 
rebates and flag alienation. The chairmi 
nf ihu rrimmiriee is Judge Fdwin B. Purkrr 
Of Houston. Tex., umpire of ihe Mixed Claims 
Commission, Cnited States and Germany. 

The third committee, of whkh Mr. Broaseau 
is chairman, will deal with the question of 
"Government Aid lo Shippuut." 

The fourth committer will consider the 
quest bun of ihe "DispoMl of ihe Goverunimu- 
owned Ships." This call* for Irr.ilmeut of the 
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nln policy lo be followed in disposing of the 
ships, charter cm operation policy pending 
sale of the ships to private interests, conver- 
lion oi motive power from steam to oil- burn- 
ing engine*, ami thp dupu&ai of unserviceable 
ships, C. W. Lonsdale, pres-ideni nf the Lons- 
dalc-Simonds-Shieldi Grain Company of Kan- 
si5 City, will serve aa chairman of this com 
mittee. 

In tbe disc us » ion that followed. trail P. 
Alhrccht. president of the Philadelphia Bourse, 
depressed the opinion thai no subject now be- 
fore the American people deserves more earn- 
est and thoughtful consideration than the 
merchant marine, and tiut tbe fact (bat the 
Clumber of Cutnmerte of the United State* 
has takes steps to give such consideration to 
tbe subject is a welcome and reassuring fact- 
Homer L, Ferpuson, president of tbe New- 
port News Shipbuilding odd Dry Dock Com- 
pany, and a farmer president of the National 
dumber, questioned if direct aid would ever 
he voted by Congress, and in view of that 
fact, and of the further fact that a merchant 
marine could cot be maintained without gov- 
ETOtMnf aid of some kind, urged consideration 
of tbe policy of dUmminuting duties followed 
in the early days of the country when Ameri- 
can ships were successful in commerce on the 
seven seas. 

The following resolution* relative to mari- 
time subjects, were acted upon: 

A resolution offered on beh.ilf [if the Atlan- 
tic Coast Shipbuilders' Association urging; the 
strict reservation of the coastwise-shipping 
trade of the United States to American ves- 

!".-lf 

A resolution from the Umtol Sutei Ship- 
ping Board of the umc tenor and effect re- 
ferred by the Board of Directors to tbe Trans- 
portation and Communication Group Session, 

A resolution presented by Use American 
Steamship Owners Association .ind other ot- 
ganlutiotis which participated in the confer- 
ence recently held nt tbe inviiatiuu of the 
National Chamber 1o con-ubr the York- 
Antwerp Rule* of 1074. These rules are de- 
signed to regulate the application of the prin- 
ciple of general average to certain maritime 
lotses. The resolution , while approving tbe 
rules in principle, expressed trie National 
Chamber's inability to leeummend the u»r ol 
1hi j ruli> eh then fire'n;iH inrm 

All three of these resolutions were unani- 
mously adopted. 

In the absence of W. D- B, Aincy, preii- 
dent of the National Association of Railroad 



and Utilities Commissioners, who was pre- 
vented by illness from speaking on tbe Regu- 
lation of Motor Common Carriers, John £. 
Benton, general solicitor of the Association, 
addressed the meeting i>n this subject. He 
d:m<I i hat motor Lratwport for hire, cither by 
private carriers or by common carriers, is a 
natural phase oi the tremendous development 
of motor transport. 

Referring particularly to tbe motor common 
carrier, he uk) that the public is affected by 
considerations of safety and convenience in 
tbe use of the public highways because of the 
great ike and width of motor carriers and is 
also affected because of the adverse result of 
mut or -carrier operations on the earnings of 
electric and steam railroads. Re also felt ibat 
the motor carriers are not paying their lair 
share of the cost of building and maintaining 
the highways. 

T. R fjahl, vice -president uf tbe White 
Company, e*prcssed the dissent of the motor 
industry from the virws of Mr. Bentoo as to 
mnlur vehicles for hire not paying their fair 
share of the highway costs and having an ad- 
verse effect on tbe earnings of electric rail- 
way) and steam railroads. 

He saW thai it ts generally agreed that it Is 
I be private automobile rather than the bus 
that has reduced tbe earnings of the electric 
railways where they have been reduced and 
pointed out thai iome of the -.lean: r.nlro:i I- 
themselves have inaugurated motor service to 
replace certain forms of rail service because 
the motor it tbe more economical for those 
services. 

The motor industry itself strongly favon 
regulation of the motor common carrier, said 
Mr Dahl, and he left as Mr. Benton did that 
tbe state regulation had been effective until 
the recent decisions of tbe United Stales Su- 
preme Court, 

Harland Bartholomew, Engineer or the City 
flan Commission of St, Louis, discussed met- 
ropolitan traffic problems. He pointed to 
three t uJiditiott*, the tremendous growth of 
motor traffic, the throwing of this traffic on 
street facilities quite inadequate for it, and 
the failure to recognize the relationship be- 
tween street capacity and use at abutting prop- 
erty as the primary causes for congmion. He 
cited the case of New York, which, despite 
the expenditure of large Rims for elevated 
railroads end subways, h.ii cn-iiir rcinaestion 
now than ever before. He stated that there 
li.u-l In i ■. Ui-oii tsiil •lii; nicni'li us li'ir. 
will be unbalanced unless controlled, that 



thercs must be an adequate and comprehensive 
street plan and that there must I"? adequate 
traffic control on the streets. Traffic conges- 
tion occurs in only a relatively small number 
oi places in each" city, where' there is exces- 
sive concentration. More consideration niwi 
therefore be given to the use of land to 
avoid this concent ration. There must be a 
regional plan and a broad Mining plan. The 
entire metropolitan area should be organized 

Principles that should be embodied in the 
design of a street system should include by- 
pass routes for through traffic, a gridiron of 
wide street! for all centers of business, wide 
streets connecting these centers, by-passes 
around the centers, parallel streets for the 
segregation of different kinds of traffic, pro- 
vision of wide enough roadways for four 
lanes of traffic on important streets, separa- 
tion of grades at intersections of heavy traffic, 
elimination of jogs and dead ends, widening 
m! ihruaLs at important inters I i.iii- anil pro- 
vision of adequate [lavements on all important 
''•Mi-'-'Ughfares., Multiple-level streets, in th? 
opinion of Mr. Bartholomew, are nut likely 
to be justified caxept in a very small number 
of paints in tome of the largest chief. 

Besides three resolution* on Merchant Ma- 
rine subjects already referred to, five resolu- 
tfons were considered by the meeting and, 
after discussion and amendment, were adopted 
for the consideration of tbe Board of Direc- 
tors and Resolutions Committee, oi tbe Annual 
Meeting. These include fit reiteratiun oi 
the Chamber's previous position relative to 
railroad legislation and a request thai the 
President of the National Chamber keep 
closely in touch with developments! in these 
matters through cap region at the proper lime 
regarding consolidation and railroad-labor re- 
lations; (?) a resolution that tbe Government 
sfmuld Tcfr.iin front pjrli< iji.m iusi in unlinl 
(3'J a resolution ihal Congress should make a 
careful study of international travel by air 
and enact whatever legulatkm if necessary 
to enable America to develop n merchant 
marine fa the air; (4) a resolution urging the 
organisation of a government bureau uf aero- 
nautics, provision of adequate landing fields 
and the further development of the air tsuil: 
and (S) a resolution recommending :hai this 
Interstate Commerce Commission be author- 
wed to grant certificate* of convenience and 
necessity to motor common carriers in inter- 
state commerce in accordance with the plan 
previously outlined by Mr. Dahl In his dis- 
cussion of the subject. 



The Human Factor in Production 



rTHHE AVOIDABLE wastes in industry, 

I largely chargeable to management, take 
many forms, not tbe least of which is 

the faulty control ewmscd over the human 
element Twn phases of this problem were 
presented at the Group Meeting of the De- 
partment ol Manufacture W. C. Dicker- 
man, vice-president in charge of Operations, 
American Car and Foundry Company, spoke 
on "incentives for Individual Production." 
According to Mr, Dickeraun. 

One of Industry's greatest prt>blem» it the 
stimulation of tbe man-power element Man, 
Irrirw individual, and cuirtr&lbrut within himself 
hi* motions and motives, can. nt will, give him- 
self unreseevtdly or restrain hhwatf Markedly 
Leaded of industry den Err the man'i unrei trained 
efforts and have for renluriei addressed them- 
selves In the mttlvattim of what mar be termed 
"The Wltl to Work " 

I I is only within llie last century or w. 
said Mr Oitkenrun, that the incentives for 



individual production have been anything 
more than physical abuses. Mr Dickernian 
then summed up present-day conditions: 

To rontra't with I he incentive* of the fint fivr 
thousand years, we find today an approach di- 
rected to the physical, intellectual and financial 
development of the workman; a full apprecialioo 
uf the mutual obligation of the employer and em- 
ploye, and a desire to improve the interests of 
the ttiifkman b> methods -iiimetimcs paternalistic 
and frequently amazingly Xrneroot. Thrx- meth- 
ods may be rnuithly irrauped umli'r l!ie fullnwinc 
hermits' Thrift Plan*. Mutual Brrrlu A ■ • • 
Tinm. Pensions. Piete-wnrk System* and the Step- 
up-8orw«, Production Boniu, Profit Sharftis, 
Stock F'-irtii ipiiinn Plans anil ImluMrial Rcpre. 
vntitlon 

Thrill plans are intended to promote atviaga, 
to provide for unforeseen cnuTgrriciet and to 

make provision* for family deaths or other ad- 
vetnity. The plate vary with human in^nuity. 
Sometime) the plan is foropukory, Most Ire- 
quenily pcnaissiva, and promoted by plant propa- 



ganda. In many Instance* the mauncenient sup- 
plement* the employe's Mvletgs tomt ^enerousfy 
As the manrin between poverty and comfort 
with the average workman is tueprisingty small, 
the peace of mind resulting (rem accumulated 
savincs is evident — a better workman must re. 
suit 

Mutual Benefit As-iociaifons have had a marked 
arowlh ia the last twenty-five year* and failure* 
have been comparatively lew They arc tfiree 
kinds: Pint, tbote administered snlcly by the em- 
ployes; tccond I hoar administered jointly; and 
(hird. thone idministered by the etnpbiyer. There 
a ■pparrntly little rholre save that when the 
mmjiuny h larire ami the memhersbrp (nrlusrve, 
ft h better for the company tu adminbter ai It 
khriulrl bring to the operation* of the association 
mure e*|j*ri«nce in manueement. With the bene- 
fit aasiKlaiEnn. the Individual Incentive b again 
indirect aad sifee* from the aaauraaee of a ptwp- 
eely protected future 

A properly devised pension system should | 
Prumote indivlrJonE eflficieOcy, reduce labor turn- 
over, attract nlperim wnrkmi-n nnr! inrre.isi- thrift 
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Few have accomplished these purposes. This 
may be due to the youthfulneu et the plan. A 
number have had to br revised with u reduction 
ia pensions paid. It is noi unprovable that as 
line passe* they will more nearly accomplish 
their purpose, Ai present I hey do give aid la 
thaw derelicts, who, having rivrn their Iruilful 
ild'.h to Ln.du.5ilr>', and themselves without mean-* 
of support. By compulsory retirement ihey take 
from active work the man who, through age dfe- 
ihiiities. hai t*Nonir ; hi, 1 ; i< '.• liimniH and to 
hia fellow- workmen. 

Turning then from the more' or Iw* indirect 
incentive*, the speaker discussed '.hose having 
a dirttfi Appeal. Chief among these a the 
piece -work syatem, which bus been in vague 
for many years: 

The piece- work system probably will always re- 
main Ihr prime Incentive , easily understood, il 
stimulates ilir individual, protected by guarantees 
a* to the sanctity el Ihe rate, the rewards are 
evident lo nil. 

Where preceded by accurate lime studies, assur- 
ing the continuity oj its rate*. It fives- an absolute 



c antral of cast and to the workman an opportu- 
nity to exert himself to the utmost, with the 
knowledge lbnt he will receive hrs lull reward in 
case* where the ronlinuity "1 operations has be- 
come unbalanced or where » large produn • 
Matatial, A piece-work system, combined lav it, ei 4 
generous step-up bo ma, will give marked result*. 
A step-up bonus may be described as premium 
paid Sor output above normal and in proportion 
to the iin-reahc. 

We have used effectively what li known aa b 
Production Bonus. Tba plan is baied on the 
Luticeptiun that output and cost are primarily 
dependent upon k-adrr*bip, It c* confined, thrre~ 
litre, to the executive personnel of the plant. The 
Production Bonus divides with the etcrUtive per- 
•onnel the increased savings mulling Irom a more 
than normal output . 

A Profit-sharing Plan has been denned as "the 
announced plan to set aside or divide a funi pe-r. 
rentage of ibe net profits of the concern, lor Ihe 
account of the employes, according to some 

predetermined plan*' In 192 J it was estimated 
that there were less than one hundred real profit • 
sharing plan? operating In the United State*. 
Normally the demand lor efficiency is pritnl 



wberr business eursdit tc>iL«. are mu.it competitive 
and it is here that profit-sharing lose* much of 
itj effectiveness, because it fallows, as * natural 
sequence, that profits are itfifht, or noneaistant 
where competitive nwJitinw prevail 

Stock. Partu ijuLitiii Plan ase the growth of the 
last ten yeais. They are mosl effective in cmo- 
panies where stable earnings are reasonably well 
assured and where the adnurdatrative personnel ia 
large in number. The average workman has lit- 
tle knowledge id the mHurnie* that effect the 
rise or tatl of capital stock values and is apt to be 
Hill* Mimutaied by the small income reiitrn tliat 
be receives. There ate two met hods of distribu- 
tion in vuKur. In tine thr employe pavt for his 
stock either in full or io part tram wnjccs In 
Ihe other the stock is given, as a bonus or bonus 
money' is taken in payment for itock. Both rve- 
lessitate a scheme for financing- with the ali en - 
danf dirhrulliet in ease of discharge or separation. 
Uulh liuimr ihr 'i-k ol th- •• •■ • >••! trl 

• >' •! I " - -i ■■ <-■ ■ ■ theit greati it hem fit 

'Stock diatributiun plan* are a bo least effective 
when competition a keenest Great care must 
be taken to see thai die promotion efforts are 
sot loo roseate. 



Foreign Competition 



THE FACT that foreign competition was 
being felt by American exporters in va- 
rious markets of the world, but that 
there was no reason for considering that cont- 
rition as beyond the power of American 
uses to meet, was tbc dominant note of tbe 
Foreign Commerce Group Session, which was 
presided over by William C Rcdtielrj, fanner 
Secretary of Commerce. 

The disniwicin im-errd lltree nuin foreign 
trade anas Europe mid the >*ear East; Latin 
America; and tbe Far East anil Australia. In 
introducing the subject Mr. Redhxhi said in 
part: 

The United States of America never needed il* 
riimrt trade as much as il is surely to need it in 
the coming yews and it has never found as great 
dlSearlr ia getting it u it it gedeg to Hod in 
the cominx yean. Tbe problem ia one of sornc- 
rjiiiu -*r iiiH'l it JVC — inn,; have Slid M>melhing 
which is going to be inavssingh/ hard to get. It 
Il ..i.'.-ioui. of course, why both ihinp are true. 

I ri*memlwr distinctly seeihlt durinir the war, in 
ntit great huildini!. l«,OOCi men and women busy 
on the finishing operatlonis of artillery alone, and 
thai great plant mutt either »top or go on. Many 
ol them an- so placed that their only salvation b 
to go on, for to wipe out Hack an gmount of In- 
vested capital i« more than many COm'trn* i in 
bear. Those of in who weee in the export 
trade long yean belnrr the war knew perfectly 
well then that thr market! of the United States, 
taken at their best, were never large enough to 
occupy continuous Ihe entire industrial output 
ol the United Slates running full-time. Atl of us 
had to look elsewhere for thai whkh would fill 
the ttnp when American purchases fell off. 

Today we tare thai samr problem rmtlliplled 
hy the fart that our plants, not nnly in bulk Tiut 
in productive capacity, are vastly larger than 
they were when that problem was severely felt. 
Today America must have fotrign market* If 
she Is to keep her industries moving— I presume 
it bt safe to say, moving two-thirds of the time 
lutl-tlme. 

Francois rfc St- Phalte, vice-prwitfent of 
the Baldwin Locomotive Works, Philadelphia, 
discussing competition in Europe and the Near 
EaaI, stilled lh.il. <d course, we will have com- 
petition, btii I hat be xiuld nee nolhing in that 
competition tli.i: inn! wurry vrrv gn illy 
His reasons for this belief are in part given in 
the following quotation from bis remarks: 

The statist ka of the Government Department 
of Commerce show primarily lhaf the ['nitrd 



State* today enjoys, in competition with Europe, 
by lar the largest trade that It ever had, In 
money it ii running away a brad ol any pre- 
war figures, and aUo in volume rvl i;ooil< Thai 
is, 11 ymi discount irom the money figures the 
depreciation in gold today, even then wr have a 
very much larger etpurt Inutr than this touninr 

has ever had, barring the yearn ot the war, No 
nation of Europe la anywhere nrar t.hal inmli. 
nbn, AH tit them In actual goods are away be- 
hind the pre-war totali, and the figure that we 
nuw enjoy Is not tailing bark, hut nn the con- 
trary It I* increjatng. That Indicate*, in m- 
mind, in a conclusive maimer thai there Is noth- 
ing deadly in European rumprtliion IfDwever, 
Euro|iean cnmprtllinn is there, naturati} . 

'!'!>■ !.j " difference lielwi-rn Ameitian r'li.iort 
and European exptirt on the one hand, the ad- 
s.inlaec ol the European exporter, as you all 
know, i* his r bra per lalior The American ha* 
had more ei [tensive labor right along, and ha* 
found, based on the tire of tbe cuuntry and thr 
»ue ut ihe home nsarkrt. |prrmilliriR Kpe<iallriilii>ii 
and very large plants, method* of production 
r, I, rli will In most rases or in many catcs quite 
balance tbe difference in labor. 

Wages arc said tu be low. Thry are low Tfit", 
Are five limes ie** than they arr here, in many 
countries, and yet the same phenomenon prevails 
in a lesser degree — that the moment anybody In 
Euro]ie improves to any degree, he finds himself 
lorced t« shair wjib his working men ihe profits 
in that huainee*; and as fast ai Europe will im- 
prove her methods. I feel, we will find a corre- 
sponding increase in wige> ; <*i that again 1 can 
see nothing particularly damaging It; the i.om- 
petUtoit • 

The reason why wages are so low in many 
lines ol manufacture I* because the eftviency il 
al*n low; not always because the people are lets 
abk but became the bask condition is not such 
that ihey can have the same effirirnrv «l manu- 
facture. If sue and effiriency of production 
increase In Europe. In every case I have been 
able hi olHserve three Is slowly an adjustment 
whrreby tbc men. through ilrikrs or in a IrieiHily 
w»y. tnreeetl in obtaining linn thelt rrotployer 
a reasonable share of Ihr profits; and as thai 
takes place there can be nothing particularly 
dangerous in European competition 

1 do not want to minim Ire the fact that there is 
such ci-impeliiion In fact, many of us in ftetaha 
fine* of Mftfaaur; wrnihl \x Jt.w.»H>ti lo attempt 
sale* 1st Europe at all There are many things 
thai can 1* mark just as cheaply in Europe as 
anywhere — I or instance, ships. A steamer dots 
nol lend itseK to gross production, at least at the 



present lime, and I would say there it no hope 
whatsoever of Selling ships In Europe, because, 
individually huill in European yards, Ihey can t* 
budl more or lr» corresponding to the greater 
cheap nas> nf Kuropran liilmr, tui • thui h nui 
what we have to depend on. All we hare to de- 
pend on is what Cod has given us, phis what we 
have profluced baned on the aire of ihe country 
and the rrnmertiily of our markets. 

Cumpe tUiun in the Latin -American ectta) 
was ifiwuBsed by William E. Peek, of Wil- 
liam £ r Peck It Lo., New Vnrk, and a member 
of ihe Foreign Commerce Department AtKi- 
>ory Committee of the National Chamber, 
Mr, Peck was of the opinion that rnmpetttion 
was frit most in lines other than Ihe follow- 
Raw products on which we have a monop- 
oly, or highly spcclaiixtd manufactured grind.*, 
or largely advertised trade-marked specialties. 
The principal foreign competition, be staled, 
appeared in four djiii'eient ways. First, lower 
prices; second, granting of hioger credits; 
third, chrapcminn of mAteriai, ■■• ] - i ■ -r.li 
velopment of locat industricf The brit antl 
the Last are ihe most serious factor? he 1,1 id 

He fun her discu&sed tbe situation ai fol- 

lni\^ 

A* io the fim topic, lower prices, in th* case 
of many of our caanufacluren of fine hardware, 
tiwb, and machinerv, thr superior cjuality of 
rheir fjic>duft hsi been so thoroughly rtlahlisbrd 
in lorrign markets, and the mrrcharidise has be- 
come *n well and iavnraUy known 10 the ulti- 
ntat* consumer, thai nothing short of a very de- 
cided diflVrroce In price will wean thr c u Homer 
from an article which he knows by experience 
wiD givr 100 per cent salhf action and timl a 
ready sale. 

Unfortunately, the number of manufacturers 
who are in this favored position is small rom- 

(uured with the murb greater volume of busineia 
In the genrral run of rommoditle* Il serins 
HfU-cs-tdrrrt that at long at we rrapiirr * high 
tariff to prolrrl our manufacturers againsl the 
impuriatlnn at Geimaw goods Into this market, 
we arc unable to comprlr with ihrm in neulrat 
markets where thr duties and eapenso paid are 

Ihr ij!l:r mm l„,'li 



The seronil h;ndranrr m Ihe Ethnic i,f k,itaer 
credits. Thh also b a kHou> factor ; and I know 
of several large orders for the tutaUaife* of 
'Mini !• !<■ puhli' uliliv.rt. mining nutfils. and su«ar 
lull kIh.Ii h.i-.i bcrn loPif to tV.. country 
cause Orman producers ha** been wfDtng to 
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allow payments (iitcmling over periods of 6ve 
years, whereas ilit American limit was uihr 
two years. 

The third lopie was ihe cheapening, of material. 
This fa a troublesome inrm at competition, and 
nay seriously aflect some classes ot mauulaclufcd 
goods. tt happen) frequently tiiiil standard 
American goods havr bnn copied and cheapened 
by European manufacturers, wbn have thus se- 
cured the business entirely un a. ijtiaUun oj price 
vma quality, especially In a market tike Br&ril, 
wb«c price is the all -important factor. 

The fourth and last trouble that we have, awl 
Ihc wont of all |p meet, that Of tt* rompeli- 
imr. ti[ liMat tmluMrin whhli have been devcl- 
oped ao greaily of late, especially in Brazil anil 
the Aruciilinc. A crtral deal ol trade has burn 
lost since ton clou ol the war because of the de- 
vL-topmvnt at (pea! indurtrte, especially in Argen- 
tina ami ftrat.lt, where theat industries have fol- 
lowed the example of the lira led State*, aad 
have demanded and received protectiun high 
mooch to tint out all importation of cotnpetinf 

K'«"l- 

IcvL-imiV. -iMlnn^. Unrrr! I..;ihrr- aotflf; 
haci, teilile* of cotton, wool, linen, jute, and 
silk, furniture, hardware, and man)' other line 
..rr Ikiiiis lurned out in inrrcasiwf quantit**, and 
in a number of tbes* commodities the local frro- 
dndloa covet* in escew of 90 per cent of the 
entire < crsuui]ii 

George E. AnUerwn, former Consul Gen- 
eral at Hongkong, prc*ent«| the facts retard- 
ing foreign competition in the Far East and 
Australia.. Some of the important point* 
brought out by Mt. Anderson were u fob 
tows: 

So far as prraenl-daj and ordinary competi- 
tion in the Fur East i» t&lKeroed, w» haw dem- 
nnstrated and arc still demonstrating that we con 
sell goods against the world. We have in the 
Far East less reason to femr ordinary rom]jeli- 
liuri than we have to live regard to these Ibincs 
which prevent the development of new trade. 

Our real competition, the compel! Lion which 
mcins uiorf l» us, ci.mn (mm Europe. It L> 
distinctly constructive competition, ft Stmgjtlc tx- 
tween Europe anil America as in which thill ilu 
the most in introducing Occidental ideas ai well 
as conimudtiies into Oriental life. 

Before the war our chief competitors ill thb 
fitkl war Grral Britain and Germany France, 
Belgium, Itary and the component parts tit the 
old Austrian Empire (hipped rood* to the Far 
Fast in considerable volume, but they »rre Romls 
InrneSy peculiar to tho*e countries Which cJttnr 
Into leal direct competition with An.'i" <■ : <<->. 
ml*. Doubtless irade to the future will lie akme 
similar line. 

American competitive power In the Orient (ft* 



penda tareely upou industrial and financial rondi- 
iione j ti Europe. Germany presents the [rre.ir.HsL 
problem. Before the war, German trade in the 
Far East, especially in highly manufactured prod- 
ucts, showed material Increases from year to year, 
largely as the result of the direct assistance of the 
German Government, in the way ot subsidies, re- 
bates in freight, and tliruufth eiport trade com- 
LixiatioDj spimaored by the Rov^nmcnt. Il* 
manidacluriiut tosti were low, and its shippini; 
servtcf* ware all that could be desired. Whui 
the situation will he when Germany has some- 
it hat recovered economically remains to be seefl, 
Germany has again secured soma of its ante- 
bellum trade in the Orient, and tuts been especially 
aajcecaaful in the past few month*. There are 
«me important poitits in Germaiiy'i i.tvor. Musi 
German industries have tecurrel tplendid new 
equipment as a result o[ building done duriru; 
the decline, and fall of the mark. The German 

industries without exCrpUiHi are now equipped 
with the latest machinery, arc in a position to 
take advantage ui the latest and most improved 
peoccMcs, and are In all respect* probably the 
most modem in the world; and we know the 
necessities that Germany furs in the wny ol se- 
curing foreinn baainesa. 

On the nLhei hand, wmsn In l^rmariy ar-- (rum 
AQ to ad per cent above what they were befqpj 
the war In money paid, and are hi|tb«r in ataej 
respects in the Way uf Wufkin* Ci>rviUtioris ex- 
acted. German mw-material cui.tr. will be much 
hjghar in the luture. Mudi ol the advantage in 
raw materials Inrmerly poamfawd by Germany is 
now powsaed by jomeonr. else. Raw material* 
imported by Germany must coat at least as much 
as they cost anyone else. 

t most confer Hut to me the prospect of Ger- 
man competition abroad when reparations pay- 
ment* really <ommcnrr lo be exacted — which u 
not the case now — it not hi much the danger of a 
flood of German rood* dumped abroad in pay- 
ment of reparation* as It hi a question a* to 
whether Germany tan really compete abroad In 
volume enough and at enough profit to meet 
reparations payments Doubtlcsa a balance will 
be struck between the tWOi between the neces- 
sity for e*p<firt, qhd thr ahillly !» nr""! unilcr 
such taxatioai bat to any event German indus- 
try will bear a burden which wltl render rompeti- 
tinn in a free field Uke die Orient difficult in the 
highest ejexree. 

As lo British competkiori, t think they are 
much run re worried than we are. Wacca in Great 
Krllain are high, and they show no sign of mm- 
infl down, Unemployment is rife, and it means 
a constant burden upon industry, Production 
costs a* eoatpartd with pre-war itanrlarrlh have 
increased In far greater proportion than they hart 
in the United Stales, while factory equipment ill 
many cases has deteriorated It is hithly tujulfi- 
citnt that within the past month several British 



nhipfnny, firmii have placed coniracti ior the con- 
struction i it new vessels with Dutrh and even 
German shipyard* beeauw llriti-sh >Tsrdn WCTC 
unable to mfet continental price*, even with a 

I Mil Hit/. 1,1. ! i ,nte ca*e». 

Unemployment dole* akme coat the govern* 
fflcnt between two hundred and two hundred and 
fiily million dollars a. year, which industry largely 
payi, Even the old -established British tanks, 
which have controlled buainraa in the Far East 
for generation*, complain of American competi- 
tion. The fart is that whatever theories may be 
entertained, we have steadily gained upon tiriri-h 
competitor* In actual trade in the post-war period 
hi i-iiHe of the hut lhat Great Britain: never 
needed furebjn trade as il need* it now- 
Trade returns in the Far East since ihe war 
speak for thcnuelvee. Competition anywhere 
In its broadest application b largely a matlcr of 
economic soundness; and while the United Stale* 
has much to rnntrod w ith in hu?h wages and rx- 
aciine indu*trial condiliom, there bi no country 
In the world today which ha* the combination of 
raw materials or the ability lo get them to ad- 
anl»is:c. rlll'.ielil l.il-ur. w. rl.jt.lr li-iiil |H.lii j , ami 
snund finance that the United Stales now pos- 
sesses. 

No one can expect a rttiody demand tor any- 
thing which is not suitable tor rar Eastern con- 
ditions; but in thai great range of standard mod- 
em product* which America's factories arc turning 
out at mch a tUipenduus rate, iherr is a mar- 
ket in all the Fur East which in beirut widened 
.u,.! -rrenBthcned with every passing year 

That the rivalry tor this trade, both present 
and prospective, is keen and even bitter, h only 
iulur.il, but un reasonable business man can 
rompart the record of even the present unfavor- 
able year with the record of lu or JO year* ago 
without a realisation that the new "call <d the 
East" is ix call of mormon? opportunity. 

A ft-uiurt' ui tin iim-ipt Commerce Group 
Session program w» the discussion of each of 
the three speeches by official* from the Gov- 
ernment Bureau of Foreign ;mii Dumeslic 
Commerce, each official being directly in touch 
with Ihc Bureau's iund of kilurRiation bear- 
ing upon the trade areas in question. Swntntj 
H. Crtm, chief of the Euruin..u HivWott, led 
the discussion of Mr St. Pha lie's speech; 
Charles A. McQueen, fornterly chief ol the 
Latin-American Division of tht Bureau, n"d 
also formerly- Commercial Attache i\ Chile 
and now with the Finance Division of the bu- 
reau, dlMTussed Mr. I'etk't speech. Mr, An- 
derson's talk wo* taken up by Frederick E- 
Ue, specialist in Fur rjistem Finance with the 
Bureau. 



The Policy-holders' Share 



A l THE Insurance- Group merlin* Stacev 
i\ W. Wade, Insurance CotnntiMJoner for 
a» \cirih Carolina, in rpeahing of ihe 
RHponsibilittm of potky-holder* in connec* 
lion with fire insurance .md urtt pri-vi^uf lor; 
pointed out lhat policy-holder* have four 
ouistaniiing responstbilines to fare. 

First, the pullcy-hattrjef thuuld know what h» 
pott | umtaina. If the polky-ftokkr wBl Study 
the policy he will learn many thima nf value to 
him, amctur, tliem being these: 

1. That the Icrnu al ihe policy contract art 
as binding upon him »i ihey are upon the rorn- 
pnuy. Many are the polity .holders who have 
hud a mifr awskenine lhat woukl hot havr '"-rr 
hht If he bad examined his rontract before, in- 
stead "f wailing until alter, the (ire. 

2. That fire batrranee, Urkily apoaktug, a per* 
snnol tmurance and not property insurance; while 
i hi m-.Ii' y nwiiiionii tin- [ifiiperty, it irwnres only 
the person ft interest! 



I That fire-m*urance rontrat'l* dn not contetn- 
pblr that the insured shall make a profit in cose 
ot lire, but onh that he shall he compensated 
for bis actual hiss, not eacoedins the amount ot 
hi in. ur.ir.i': 

4, That H I* the insurable IntertsT. that liflt 
fire rrofiuranre from Ihe It.tI of a gundilin.r hn: 
Mil to that ol a lesal tninwtUtn ami that Irurtu- 

rary in dei lannK IntereM. lillr nf \ n r--*— . 1 1 1 n . hiIS 
n ui In noli. ' 

Si-.ond. ihe policy-holder has a heavy hurilen 

• i r- | il.iliti in tin wurkirit; oul ■ .i !l>r jir.ili 

km of ftnr prevent uui 

The speaker pointni out that fire prrvefltinn 
is closely related lo fire-insurance premium 
ttates. On account of this fact he believed 
that the individual policy-holder h.n a direct 
pecuniary interest in the work of fire preven- 
tion and can do real fire-preventtnn *frviee in 
hei own. ir.ieresl by first caring for the fife 
hazard* qo hi* own properly. 



The ComrnKioriiT ptifrtled iajI Ihc poliry- 
holdcr has a third responsibility in benr. >lc 
said "the policy -bottler is rfsponnihlr; fur the 
conditions under which tire-insurance coiti- 
panie l must operate, the laws that proverri 
their operations and the burden* th.it arc 
thrust upon them. 11 

The speaker ernphjsued this bit t 
"It is one of the direct responsibilities of 
policy -halder* to see that the life-insurance 
business is kept out of the sphere nf politiis 
and in the realm of econornics where it Ite- 
lonjt*." 

Tlie fourth major rri<|airisiliility of iIm: 
liulicy-holiJcr was constdererl hy the tpenkrr 
as follows: 

"The ft«'ln*urancr business tired* unifnrro 
leri.HLilion in the 4S stnirs of our American 
Cnlon. and ihe fcspemsibibly f* upon the 
pciHry-hotdi rs ihc notion to provide it," 
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Limiv(«i> It located en th* W**hlna> 

ton «iJr o< I hi Columbia Hlv»r W 
nliii nwih»«i <A 1'i-crion.l. 50 mil," 
«aw of lh# Pncihc Ocean and I li 
nulvi konth i*f SeattV- It I* tfnnl hv 
■ h< Nnrthrro I J »cinc. the Union Pi- 
rl*BC and th* Gml N"nlw-m ndaa**, 

1' fl-i-l: uil.li iruiJ.TV an.! iiHrii ill 

ihf (cnvinbmeci of An up>tQ diiv 
Amtritin cm. 



!Mammoth Industries choose 

longvi e w 

c Washindton 

— because thorough investigation prove* Longvicw offers those 
essentials necessary for successful industry— tremendous 
building program includes lumber manufacturing plant by 
the Wcyerhaeusers, another Long-Bell plant, public Library, 
additional school unit, hospital, community church, railway 
station, business buildings, homo — ail aggregating millions. 




H . r ■• I M .-.Hi i., i Mi . 



hter* Loading ar the Longvibw Dockr 



Railway Station 



Why They Invested 
In Longview 

"We eomidef 1-ohgview a* th< bear 
pnn il'tc mill »itc on the Columbia 
River afford Ini, an ll tine*, the mint 
economical water t r an»porta t ion M 
welt ii railway lacilitie* for intpmcnr 
thai are nut excelled by any oilier 
location in either WaihlilgCun or Ore- 
gon."— />futF a tttitrntmt h\i Uw I n » 
/Veaidrnl an<t Gtnemt Manager »f thr 
Wtyerhacusrr Timber Co 

"After looking into the gentry] fi- 
liation at Longview and fectinit conh- 
dent in it* Future grnwlh and liability, 
negotiation ■ for the p urefc m of chc 
controlling intercut iin the Longvfcw 
National ftnokj were completed.— 

I lie purchj«t* ii a urnkinu evidence of 
the tmpre»»lnn Longvicw han made 
upon bu*inc*i .mil financial ititercni 
in other pan* of the country.'* — from 
a efflfefflrnt liy it ii<-v-j>rt.n<itnt qfTh* 
Anglo it London Pari* National Liink 
of San Frnnciw. 



THL tfiowfc^j reputttfenc*! Lptkgvieiv 
WitshmBion, us an industrial city is 
based upon fact* acquired by engineers, 
afrcr exhaustive ini-citigntions. Rail and 
water transportation, accessible markets, 
raw materials, available power arid climate 
first met the demniuU mI* The Lon^-EV'l! 
Lumber Company, who last July opened 
at Longview its greatest lumber plants. 

Now comes the Weycrhaeuier Timber 
Company, largest private timber holder* 
in the United States, and announce* that 
it ivill build a lumber manufacturing plant 
nt Longvicw, stating th.it it has. timber 
enough Immediately avgilablc to the site 
ro justify it* largest plant, 

In April the Flcishh acker kink inn inter- 
est*, controlling group in The Anglo St 
London Paris National Bunk of San Fran- 
cisco, purchased the control of the Lunsj- 
vicw National Bank, founded in May, 1913. 
3nd today with resource* of $932,000. 

RecentlyThe Long-Bell Lumber Company 
announced that it would add immedi.ittily 
to its pre wnt plant* n second unit (jrently 
increasing it* present capacity of a mil- 
lion feet of ftniihcd lumher a doy. 

Thiue huge invettmrnrt ilonr mean a trerrumdoiit 



building program for 1925 In the at* city, t great 
in Auk of (onwrudton Isbor and, with the points 
hullr. a larger payroll - 1 con*lderab|e and pcrnvj ■ 
nent Incrcaac in population which li now more 



MONTHLY PAYROLLS S800.000 
Longric**-** payroll* **ltt aggregate 
JttOO.OOO a month »* carl> aj July* il 
i* tiHTrcr-i .11 ivcly minuted. 



than 7,000. In addition la *He*e prolerti Long- 
view'* builJitij aerlvrtiet thii year include; 

Fhe fim untr of j J^iTCjCW.? jmblic h^pitul with 
80 bedt now betMe creeled 

A SISO.000 pubtii library 

A S7S.000 paatengeT «imioii 

A SU5JM0 Comtnunlrv Church. 

Ftvi iarger iHittneu building* aggregating 
f rVVOO being built — Other* ti> follow. 

A SiOOjCXX] addiltun to the public tchool 

IS addtrtonal mile* of fOtKMte paving. 
l.otiKvlew mutf be *een ml* apptctiarcil. Long' 
*fcw a on the direct line of tumimtt rmurlir travel 
between Portland mid Sejttk- in the midir. of 
wonilarful. aierik' grindcut. 

Summer railroad rate* of apprnxHmalely nut. 
half fan: for the round trip to Longview and 
other Pacific North** cut citie* Id effect May 
1 5. Stopover pri> i Irpf uttca *il y ■ nrangcJ bv 
> onlulling ticket agcnihtir milivay CODduclor*. 

The Longview Company 
Ltniji\ ievs. Wajthington 



A Most Significant Fact 

Long% icw lias Kruwri Ironi itiith- 
irtR to a permanent, modern * it v 
in les* than two years time u irli- 
out ihe use ai "lnn>m nn-ilnnb." 
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A record of long 

life and 
efficient service 
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pi m 1 1 ii n -ripctUUr ihoM 
which wrrr FTffctccl tmm Biro liar dc- 
Mljrni imd maTCTial front tan vj hi' 

Man v««ri »iu 

Ccmvlnrt f ouiMlTcf ttw 1<>m W», 
■curtly (uWMfifniuo, On* mi» 
■nip drprrui^V tvrrirr irc't ccm- 

wnrr of BU*-Km™ buUdircn, 

IU< ■ , grunt hultdtni* ire mad* 
frirai t*u« r"'Wt3ni, iitti«-MM«d 
mnat- ind rbcY prenrid* pnnllive 
firp ur ■ nccrlun. Your fpccxAcw 
Ooro an fen paer ruicitv In hit 

■1*1 Of Hp* ■ tinkling «IU3 llf 

mrdlunj delivery nuTifitHiL The 
urtHltnrtl f'mwie, valval t ttmm 
dimi. wtndowi, arid ill mhiT re- 
quired] pirn ire «lu3r>f&hrlLjii i d 
mvrl [urrully numtjleu Ua u.uick 
>r.d iipi r.ncll..n. 
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W WHICH TTrt SUITS TOUM NEEDS? 
j E_ft " — 




The Commissioner pointed uut lo hw uti- 
dic-nce thai it takes no giant intellect to grasp 
the fact that the existing lack of uniformity 
in insurance laws places a heavy amount at 
burden on the insurance company, a large pail 
of which must be passed on tu the polity- 
holders in the my of increased rates add im- 
paired serviic. 

In concluding hi* remarks Commissioner 
Wade .said. ' I am not an alarmist, but this 
anal word of warning ! will leave with you. 
The menace of socialism is real The Govern* 
meat hi* no more justification for entering 
the insurance business than it has for going 
into the dry-goods brtsioess," 

Jn accordance with custom, H. A. Smith, 
chairman of the Insurance Advisory Commit- 
tee, summarised the outstanding insurance 
accomplishment* during the past year. In 
discussing the matter of Special insurance 
Tuxes, the speaker said ! 

Last year tbt Insurance Advisory Committee, 
with, the approval of the EircuLuc fummitlee 
of the Chamber, submitted to the Orgnnirarirm 
Mem hen, forty days In advance of the Aiimtul 

meeting, a detailed invn-tJfr.nl Jnn of Special ln- 
suimnrc Tub from the lUuutpaint of the jiolii y- 
lu'iitfn. Certain specific ireommewbuloas wen 
included in this material. The delegates at the 
annual meeting: lunsidtred this matter and voted 
unantEiiimslj in favor i>J the I'llloiving resolution: 
""Special Si ale Taae; npw levied un policy - 
Holders through, insurance companies should nut 
tv ii'nuj«itrttd ** a source oi ifriurral revenue tiut 
\hould tie reduced to the total hi imr.h stale which 
unukl adefiuiilely support nueh statr> flrpnrt- 
mrtttal supervision, and a uniform principle of 
laiiru; t ti-e holdcn. id Insurance iluiiild \k udi'iilnl 
thrrnuihout the lUlc?. " 

The speaker then went on to point out that 
this original investigation was supplemented 
by a revised statement based upon 1923 li- 
censes, taxes and feci. This indicated a fur- 
ther mcrease in the amount of imposts levied 
upon the policy-holders of 40 out of 47 states 
in 1«2J » comparison with the preceding 
year. 

For some time, said Mr, Smith, wc have 
t»ecn aware of the dangers concerning policy- 
holders placing business in foreign nortnil- 
mitted insurance companies located abroad. 
The Insurance Advisory Committee finally 
dectded to place the facts Wore out member?. 
This was done m Insurance Bulletin No. 16. 

The speaker said that an analysis of the 
bills introduced In the various state lecislj- 
•>;-.■- d-jr'niK 'hi- Mrs-don iriis year indkated 
that there were or* himdrer] wriich would put 
the state into the immrancr butines*. 

Attention was called to the matter of Coo- 
s«rvation by Mr. Smith Thr •tthrttta iilong 
ronservition lines were j-ummaristed *) fol- 
lows: 

A lystcmatit effort has been mark* by the In- 
surance Dt'parirnellt of the Chamber to Birrs in 
Chjraniation Members the irotwrutire of coBoc- 
tK« action to bring about rcdueuou of loee due 
to ur ruff m , (irr .imt i|j-*om. Aljout three vr:m 
ago we u ndertnok to arouse our member* to the 
importance of fire watte oi live* and property 
vames. We anatyird the situation jrnl inund ii 
fell under two dlvfadonsi ft) Securing a collec- 
tive approach tn fire waste and (3) supply In * 
Shr trchrii'jl infiirmation and asii?tane« necessary 
for continuous efforta in arcordaiicc with a cxre- 
tuliv pre-arranard lorul pruirram. These have 
hern mri lhroui;h. the I nter.Chamljer r'ire Wn.itr 
Contest and the Kaliowtl Ffre Wante Counrtl. 

Mr. Smith concluded bis remarks with ref- 
erence to cattMrv.it inn by saying: 

Wf heheve equally good rraull* may be se- 
cured m the reduefkm of scrMrnti, particularly 
automobile accidents, and the pfeventlon of dif- 
fuse Every chamber nf commerce ran_ render 
irmilut effective service through the appointment 
ot •cuminltlres rhanred with drTini!e mpnn-.»nlii 

*n{n*t if Blav-ICmi C«vrii*t ft'*** wafam .V#n"*n'i 



lo reduce automobile accidents or taxptwc health 

in dticussing the relationthip between the 
Chamber and public officials, the speaker said: 

The Chamber wants in be oi service to public 
ofurbilL. It aims to give them thr viewpoint nl 
business on those matters affecting the public 
welfare, for this reason the Chamber of Com- 
merce is glad to cooperate with public official* 
and assist them in the development o! matters of 
interest to policy-holden. 

In discussing the Responsibilities of Policy- 
holder? fr.mi the standpoint "I Cisuidly lti-ui- 
once and Accident Prevention, George YV. 
H'clts, Jr., Insurance Commissioner of Minne- 
sota, pointed out that it is not essential fut i 
business man to have an intimate knowledge 
of all the technical details incidental tu insur- 
ance underwriting in order th.it he may func- 
tion intelligently on insurance matters affect- 
ing his inir rests. 

Following his suggestion as to the impor- 
tance of a policy-holder knowing the facilities 
available, Mr. wells emphaaiaed the value of 
rending ones contract thoroughly. He exem- 
puiied this hy an iiJuitratioft. 

II I go to a store and buy a $10 suit I know 
without analy.ds that I can't expect much in the 
wuy of appearicner, quality or scrviccabujty from 
it, as comiiarrr! with n jlfjtl luit. That is be- 
cause I have a relative scale of values In my mlrwl 
But the uvrrttgc layman whu purchasEs, let ui 
say, a $10 acrJdem-and-ltealch policy does nnt 
havr m tnind iti value as campawt with n (100 
(nntraet. Tlirfi'fore, if he etpects it to render 
all the benefits which would be lutnk-hrd by the 

more njtensive form, he may be dootned tu div 
anpcHntioeol In the event a rlaim should occur. 
Now It is no reflection upon the vendor of 
either the SIC suit ur the $10 potky that his 
commodity will not prrKlun- I he t»- tii-fil^ of Hit 

more eipewivt one. Generally > peaking, wc get 
hist what we pay lor. The Important thing is to 
know what we have bought. 

The speaker concluded with this assertion. 

Pol ley- holders have not dnnr their fi.iM in lh, 
jia%t tnwarcl d^vt leiplns thr insurance imlitudOq 
Many of them have not had any medium Ihrouth 
which they could express the rose Ives, From a 
purely financial standpoint, though, they cannot 
afford to continue evading these RCpaeaahtliticS 
Xnr t? there any earuse for businesi men poHcy- 
holifrrs dnirii: SO in (lie futurt for the iiicreruing 
liifi-ec An<J impiirtam'r of business men's orgriBt- 

raifons sugaest thai here is a highly desirable aad 
effective meat* by which they can exefctse their 
duties as potky-noldera 

James A. Behut, Superintendent of Insurance 
in New York, spoke on the ResponsibilitJen of 
Policy-holders with Respect to Life Insurance 
and Hei.' u ■ ".. iicrvation, Afler presenting 
some figures showing the growth in siae of the 
life-insurance institution as well as the impor- 
tant place it occupies in the n nroniir field, 
he enumerated ways in which policy-holders 
enn help reduce the cost of life insurance. 

lit the course nf the ln-ur.i m S»-i-ion. n 
resolution presented for consideration by the 
Chicago Association of Commerce was coo* 
stdered. This advocated the repeal of the 
capiTal-stock tax and, if neresgary, the sub- 
stitution of a slight increase in the income- 
tax rate. A resolution was adopted reenm- 
mending that the National Chamber approve 
existing methods for Federal taxation of in- 
surance companies. Another revulutintt favor- 
ing the proposal that the Board of Tax Ap- 
peals be given jurisfir tinn as to all mailers at 
issue between taxpayers and the Commissioner 
of Internal Revt'in.- w- .d-o |i.i'-rd Thr 
Vnrk-Antwetp Rules, 1024. likewise carnr up 
far consideration as the result of which a 
resolutioi. ni|.i nving them in priruiiili- hul 
recnmmcuitinK uTi.iin modifications was in- 
troduced and approved. 
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A Notable Endorsement 

INTERNATIONAL 



Motor Trucks 



THE CHICAGO TRIBUNE, one of the 
world s most resourceful and successful 
newspapers, entrusts its strenuous hauling 
needs to International Motor Trucks* 

Eighty'five International Motor Trucks are 
owned by The Tribune' and its New York 
associate, The ?*{ews, a remarkable newspaper 
fleet divided between the two cities. Twenty 
of these are 6,ooO'lb. trucks, approximately 
fifty are ^ooclb,, and the balance are 2,ooO'tb. 
Speed Trucks. Many of them are several 
years old. As evidence of complete satisfac- 
tion, twenty-five of the trucks were ordered 
this spring. 

Trucks chat meet the high pressure demand* of metropolitan news- 
paper service warrant your closer acquaintance. Note that owners 
of International Truck* are served hy in Company tiwned branch 
housed the largest motor truck service organization in the United 
Sure*. Study IntertutKunalcoDttructnw— wch details as life guar- 
anteed ball-bearing crankshaft, rteertaay steering gear, remuvahfo 
cylinders, auxiliary rear springs etc. Note that the International 
line includes the 3,000- Cb, Speed Truck and Heavy -Duty Trucks 
ranging from 3,000 to jo,ooo-lb*. maximum capacities. Motor 
Coaches for all requirement!. Write for catalog and address of 
nearest sales-service branch. 



CHICAGO TRIBUNE TOWER 

Wfnmt tn m Si WOOD tVwM-mtf* 
Jix.hitcttttitil Camw/j/wiri 



■ 

I 



International Harvester Company 

606 So. Mil hi I. n Ave. fH^^ Chlea»r>. lit. 





AM. 



U'Htn tart'iin* it ImiMlrn»*i IIhhith C«t>r*NT n» Aur.IKi f),*jr mimltum Umlm't Etnuu 
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"I was indeed surprised to see the 
much impressed by its wonderful 

Lraiiiisij lm ulcers and utnnufa'-turers front the nr'ujhlmriua rity of Jlcroii trerr iurited to ntteud the 
Annual Cti/i rent inn banquet of Darcy Tree Surgeons in AVrrt, Ohio, March 0 t J9£S. The foil oeituj 
litters express ifte judgment of these men as a result of this opportunity {<> .study tin- fhin-ynrytm- 
izalion at close range, to see its spirit and character, ana to learn the business policies and 
■professional ethics under whh'h this unusual group of men operate 



I congratulate you 

Mr. M. L. Davoy, 

The Davey Tree Expert Co., 

Kent, Oh in 

Dear Mr. Davey: 

It was a real pleasure an<! in-spirui 
to me to I* [indent at your Convent inn 
Banquet. I was indeed surprised to see 
llie slr.c of your organisation and wu» 
wry much tuipres-scd by its wonderful 
,S] f iri| :iih| cntMMHMKh x4V BUM <•■{- 
tninly built up an oreniuxahnri <ni the 
right basis of eo-opernt ion and sen \r?, 
or you could not have grown to yi>ur 
present size and have i-.irri*' I > < ^ i r I airi- 
ness uud its ntfuitgf to all parts of LUr 
country. 

You should !*■ very proud of lite 
work you are doing ami J congratulate 

>' i (Fir —in ! Vi. il h.r, i- ;i! I.iiinil 

and the spirit that permeates Jill your 
people. They were a fine looking lot of 
men — real men of the world — and with 
sut h hacking I a m sure your good com- 
pany is going on to nigger and letter 
things as the years roll by. 

Very truly yours, 
CB. Raymond. Chairman of the lUtard, 
B. F. Goodrich Company. Akron. (Mr.< 



A business decidedly worth while 

DrfLT Mr. Davey: 

It whs a great pleasure to attend tbe 
reunion of your ofiiee and field forces 
and meet the fine body of men you 
have gathered together. 

Your work of conserving the tree* of 
the nat inn, and incident therewith. in- 
tr red frig the [x-oijFi' in this fon>iTVii 
tlon of the nation's slowest growing 
and greatly dbwipatcd natural resources, 
is a business decidedly worth while. 

The well-known merit of the object 
of this Imsiues*. when combined with 
integrity and energy in its execution, 
diuidd bring iiboul ti prosperous future. 
Sincerely your-.. 

I', \V, l,rr. h i t i rii. I'i' f.Prttident, 
The Goodijtar T'irr d- Rubber Company, 
Aknm, Ohio 

Emhudmnt und fuyuhy 

My Dear Mr. Duvy: 

I h:i<| heard mm li about the organ- 
isation, but w.v« greatly surprised at 
its stec and the uuahty of its personnel. 
Tbe twenty men of tbe organisation 
who gave short talks, left with me tbe 
imp region that they were all men of 
high type, high ideals, efficient, loyal 



liiiij fii!! of the spirit of co-operation. 

After witnessing at this dinner the 
f-iithLiaia.sni and loyalty of some 240 
employees, I can readily see why The 
Davey Tree Expert Company lifts n.|- 
varuml so rapidly in the pn-M eight or 
ten yean. You have a splendid organ- 
iwUion uud you are doing a splendid 
work. 

May you rouiiuuc In grow in the 
next ten years as much an you have in 
the past ten years. 

V«ry truly yours, 
C. W. SF.inr.nuvo. 
.Snl'irl; ,';</ }\u><)„~r Cow pi my, 
,\knw, Ohio 

Compelling proof 
My ! (ear M r. Davey : 

The photograph you so kindly sent 
DM i» not only u reminder of the de- 
lightful evening spent w ith your splm- 
■itd organization on the occasion of your 

recent rouvfjilioil. Imt in pari C>|>luiii4 

the national reputation for expertness 
uud fair dealing ymir (imipnny has 
uehieeed. Your outstanding success is 
t-iniipelling proof uf I In' wclrouie the 
public u< ever ready to accord a thor- 
oughly trnini.it perncmiirl. co-ordinated 
by n policy of closest co-operation be- 
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size of your organization and .was 
spirit and enthusiasm" 

—i\ B. RAYMOND, Chairman ofthr 1km nl. It. F. Qandrieh Cn. t Akron, Ohio 



Iwmi liuntf office mid licit), l>etu.-eeii 
ntunngcment ami employee. Yotlr pel 
icy ii a h hwit a ^linrnn tee nf y<> sir suitress. 
Corditdly yours, 
Cuax. H« t M*ttflff , Vice-Prc*idcnt, 

'i'hr I h- pa* i turn Saving* <(■ Tru.il 
Company, Akron, Ohio 

Work o/ inestimable b«w/it 
I)c;ir All |):i\ry 

An I he foil ruler of a field of work of 
fault ini-HlinuiUr licm-lii if tin- (r<-,ii 
ment and preservation cif our benwtifo.1 
trees tint} orrhnnln, the nalinn-w ide 
reputation and utirceiui of The D*vcy 
Tn-e Expert Company must l,e lii^lify 
gratifying. 

'I'll'- ><>>] f your ori^u(ii/.'il ion. in 

eluding, us it does, not only your lur^«- 
field force and sales represent at ives but 
aim 1 1 iv* h1 ilf In si it ut i? tn injure trained 
Mid exj>erieiired men I" carry on your 



wurl. frircililv in ij irrw.ei | upon un- 

lit yinir rei-ent Iwncpjel, when- { 
the pleasure of heeommg artpiaiiited 
wilh yminnd ymir associates; and with 
a 1>etter imrlerst ami ingot the extent of 
yottr organisation And its wry gml 
usefulness in (lie preiwrval ion nf trem, 
1 write to Mtpre*!! the hiph regard in 
which I hold your enterprise and lo 
wish yo« m ntill further nucccss than 

that ynii .iln .hly enjiiy. 

Sim eh-ly vniifH. 

W. A. M. YaI'OIIan, 
t'irtsprttrUimt 4t Trrnmrrtt, 
The Firrt Trwd Soring* Hank, 
Akttm, Ohu> 

Sincere spirit of co-operation 

l>esir Mr. llavey : 

1 '1 <■ jLse ul I f > w nit- 1 o 1 1 ii u ik y o 1 1 f • ir (ica in 
giving me the inspiration so abundant- 
ly expressed in the recent ktttnqm 1 



wliifii vi hi ti'tiil.Ti 1 1 I j i VTHirorj»niii7j»tion. 

Tilt- enthusiasm, tin' integrity nf 
purpose and the sincere spirit of co- 
upe™ t ion and fairness which so evi- 
denl ly penitent e ynurent ire (frnup cnti- 
li'.l lull iru|in--v iUi-lf upon | In- f hi F » I i r 

Your strong rlinrmler reflect m itwdf 
in your men, and in turn they exprcv* 
it iu their itood work. 

Very truly yours* 
Allan F. Ayeiw, 

i* '.rrr nt ire I ' let- Prr.i uirnl . 
Ttt* Ohio Stair Hank Trust ' 
Akron, Ohio 



Allill li tht« (i>n|Hin 

to your letterhead 
and in n i I tmfay 



THE DAVEY TREK EXPERT CO.. INC.. mi fily [lank lild^.. Kn,i . Ohi„ 

fiwHfllnffletM Ii<tikt*lrph0nen>nnttiumi: SrwYark t £01 F{fth Al*„Tc4tp)iimr. ,1/wruy 1131 IG!V; .itlvrirji. 
Vi4ek*rt HliSy.; iSiuttm. MwnnvrkutrtUTrtial HUf.; /'AiJimM/jAih, J.amt 'I itit W.if.; M'litimorr, I tur? lVub 

tildf,; W<t*hiiitir,n. tntr^wui Mdf.; Pitttbuiik, Ml /WfA A <*.; Bff,iLt, Ftnni)ii« St.iC'trr^ 
lank, Hipp&lrfm* RMg.; Drttaii, Gtnetai Uohm DUy : Cinnnntdi. UrrmnlU* I.ibtmrg BUtg.; iuytt- 
eillt, '/"mid llt<ty.; /w<f"ri'.j;-ViV, (.-nml'tinl HUIg.; (.'htmfo, H'ttittimntrr 6W(f.; -*it. Isnor, Amidr Writ ; 
A'iikmi' Filtf, Searritt blttf.; Mi*n<ajiuti*. KKtAmthtur Ufa MtiHtnal. 'JJ2 iHturanft F,jtrlttint<: 



Tlit; HAM a Mi ]■:]•: 

t'.XrKHT I'll.. IV, , 
101 Vily Buk BM*. 

k. „l <»:,., 




fmtkir ft, 7 Ttt StoTgmTp 



l.mltrmcn: WilhiMil ■co«l or utilijptlioo oil 
raj- pirate h*\t ymrr local n-tirrnrat. 

»[ivn ruuiiine my tiwi and tuiv'im mr U 
(u llinir «nii!jtt^li arnt nwiN. 



DAVEY TREE SURGEONS 

A'irr(f r«J XVicrf TN« I fc rf W II U 111 Mf ampt<-v l*r l*arry Trr* Erprtt Im.,«mI U« |mUlc II en'tUimtil imitliiit Mnir 

mn-U-rt. An It jnnnrli I mSHir u-lth t\r In,,, v ■ f,y ifnrf nil itn ^rfi' 



f.ll'.'l' 



yi'Mnirl/ /n>M inlWKtnrm. J/ nniftnu KillrOi Itvi mm «/ uritiJ- tr*l( (ska fa W) 
in v man. wrtti (knailffiiartnri /ur Au nnnL Jtnn |mn<V /mm tins nnn 
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M omr inri ll l n i , 
m ftvm fliinn 
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Kajima Bank mtJ Dai Jo injur jntj Company 
BuiJJiugt Osaka ^ jtiiflan 

Completely equipped throughout with Dahlstrom 
Metal Doors, Trim and Conduo Base together 
with Elevator Doors and fnrfosures to match 



TTHE motto of the Underwriters' 
J. L,iboraiori« p "Ignis Servus Nun 
Dam in us," furnishes a rcxt Tor ill 
times and all countries. Fire, the 
Servant,, is one of the greatest bless- 
ings bestowed upon humanity; but 
Fire, the Master, is a menace from 
which humanity shrinks in terror. 

Ta keep Fire the servant of human- 
ity has been a constant problem and 
his grown more acute with the ad- 
vance of civilization. 

Only by building more substtuv 
n.illy and with more foTeth'tuwhc 
can advancing civilization meet rim 
problem- The Kaiima Bank and 
Daido Insurance Company have real- 
ized the truth of this by availing 
themselves af Dahlstrom Service and 
the use of Duhlstrom Metal Doors 
and Trim, thereby making their build- 
ing truly fireproof. 




METAL DOOR5 AND TRIM 

COMPLETE ELEVATOR 
INCLOSURES AND CABS 
<w 

UNI TRE FRAMES 
ADJUSTABLE PARTITIONS 

^S> 

CONDUO- BASE 



JPe shall be pleased to Jurnish 
you with complete informa- 
tion upon rfqtutt 




DAHLSTROM 



DAHLSTROM METALLIC DOOR COM I 'ANY 

(■c»»rr»»»T** »»»» 
lAHtSTOWN, KtW TOJ.I 
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Oil SOU 
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Get the Facts on 
Distribution 

Till: QUEST ur the cold. Lard Fact is 
a prerequisite Lo the ethcienl distribu- 
tion of merchandise was ihe puipo»t; thai 
dominated the meeting of the Domestic 
DiiiriliuLiuii Group til dug NaiicmsJ C':u;u- 
her lurid in conned ion with the Annual 
Meeting. Again and again the various speak' 
ers returned la this fundamental concent ftnd 
the need in distribution of an exact and ex- 
haustive knowledge of the market and the 
elemimi* which cam pose Jl, was emphastxed 

Theodore F. Whitmans, president of 
Francis tL Lc&ell & Company, New York, 
and chairman of the Domestic Distribution 
Departmental Committee of the Chamber, 
was unexpectedly detained in New York and 
in his abjure A. Lincoln FHene, treasurer and 
c^m-nl manager of Wm. Filto*'* Son* Com- 
pany, Boston, and a member of the Depart- 
mental Committee, presided as chairman. 

Mr. Whitinarshs address on "The National 
Distribution Conference and lis Results la 
Date" was read to the mcetimr by Aivht E. 
Dodd, manager nf the Domestic Dislrib-.i' nn 
Department. The itcneral progress af the 
Committers of the Conference has been re- 
polled from time Lo time in the Nation's 
UrsisEJis since ihe first meeting of the whnle 
Conference wai held in January of thU year. 
Mr. Whitinarsli presented a picture o£ ihc 

WOrk .ucuClpli-hcd l>y ihf Sis < "uli imf-v - Jlnl 

the Subcommittee* into which they were sub* 
divided. 

In reviewing I be origin of the Conference, 
Mr, Whilmnrsh said: 

Whilr other Tirancho of bniinfH and of pro- 
fessions! men had trailed means for combined ae- ' 

tiun in solving their probtrira, diytnbutun watr 

without chm consciousness and tlmrtlocc without 
»nv conception o( dlHrltiuhon u a distinct nub' 
jret in which ill of I hem ire mitiet'tcd equally, 
whether remiJitr>. whr>lei*)rr» or mitnuUcturlng 
distributors. Until they can reach a conception 
of 'huribultoB as ii distinct entily with problem* 
peculiar to it wit it will be impomhlt for dis- 
tributors to divest themselves and their liu-tlnc* 
of the mkuodmtiind I mn wllh which they are 
HiTTQUfflrfetl in their dei(i'i|ES wita the public. 

The Six Commttlees of she National DU- 
trihutioa Conference, a§ outlined briefly by 
Mr. Whitmanh, are at follows; 

Committee J—C.oiltdion oj Huxintss Figurri 
in Aid of Dittribntim 

These figures ore of ihree types: 
!-l At i-r..ns .-I D:-' ribuli.r, i olnjiti dilr 
with the Census of Manufacture! whicb i» 
how conducted by the Bureau of the Census. 
We do not know today the number of distrib- 
utor! in any given community or any Riven 
branch of trade and the whole process of dis- 
tribution is embarrassed by this stale of 
ignorance. 

2nd. Statistics of prices and quantities 
whereby [he relations between production and 
consumption Rosy he used to avoid the peaks 
ind depression* whkh recur periodically bat 
often without ■■umnent warning thai a cruu^i.- 
is taking plsce or will Uke place. 

3rd. The actual conditions of trade in order 
that we may know wit [tout the existing bpssstftl 
of doubt, precisely what is occurring in differ- 
ent kinds of business and in different parts of 
the country. 

This committee Ins 1* Us chairman Owen 
D. Yuuim. fhairnian of Ihe Uu;ir*1 of ih<- 
GeiH'nl Electric Company. 
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MkCk City Bin 



Qifhmperfdrmamzamnts 
your ultimate choice, 

will 



Mm* Ttucb CKiK-i, - McJcl A B 




M>.L Hail C« 



mack mi'ctti. rue. 
Inter nation At. Moron Company 

23 BloJwit. New Yuri City 
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Connecticut Av&uic 



Homc of the Leaders 
in Sttuecruft 

Diphrtnacy. Ftrutnct 
mni industry 




Wt/P 



/•'our Start Stpnifei 
from J^cw Home 
of fj. 5, Chamber 

of Commerce 



BUSINESS AND PROFESSIONAL MEN whose 
affairs take them frequently to the national capital, 
will find at 

WASHINGTON'S PALATIAL NEW HOTEL 

the acme of luxury and comfort. Superbly appointed, 
The Mayflower is beyond all question the finest institu- 
tion of its kind in America, 

Rhus N« Higher thiin tie Less Luxurious Hotels 

K>M RESERVATIONS 

Telephone _a_ dhlc Address 

Main oiSoo , ?W Mdvflotm 

Washington 



"INSULATE" 

THE MATERIAL OF I CM TRADES 

"IITSin.ATE" is a molded composition 
with 10 advantage!!: 



Can be rnnidrd into any shape 

Strength improve* -with ate 

Does not shrink 

Taker, a fine polish 

NirnconrJuctor of electricity 

Holds it* wlgr 

Hot affected by IMHI 

Resists acids 

Light in weight 

Inexpensive 




Manufacturers everywhere are turning 
to ' INSULATE" to Iwwer production costs 
because of it* many ads antajea. 

No matter what you manufacture — hat d- 
ware, electrical apparatus, fancy goods, 
•ute Meeaaorioa, etc.— " INSULATE " 
save* you money. Send blue prlata or 

haniptis, we will grmdly quote. 

GENERAL INSULATE CO. 

OS 1 ! iKtUnttc Avmim Brooklyn, IV. V, 

LaTlJ bUlalod l{aaS4 
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j ii- Abla to crratr uryl 
■ifif lyitrrn- Kim™ <in 



tnriiiK «rTia» til uIhmI depart 

tymiilWt *» be t* *a!\jm t»: 

k_ — A irodjr.al4 jprinnq to ttctftiinal* 
tar buying fnr a nmatirf iff rin>fii*r! it i_ 
b. — A etaixmtion nernlin* • i£i>ni.r»l jmr- 



Is family. ].' if.ni4iM> ieccindarr <n 



c. — -A group erf plant*, or a crarperattie 
aiMTrjaUoia vwittlW *" eilalduJi a amtral 
pxrrtunne: tyvtaes. 
J, — LinlTnnrtT arodwM*. MarBaniral EtioiHtt. 
■a-ith nparatuia ina eonun»rcial buaaraunii. Airaer- 
«*n. fwi 
: vi i nptA 

*.— TnrjwirW« fiikl in Ktrirt cmtftW*. Pnr 
p a rt iuaJ an, i rfumiw or taterrfaw in New V ort. 
ioWaai 

Purt iw^inif. 
NAntiafa HoDtui. Mr.« York City 



Additional 

copies of 
this Extra Edition 

of NATION'S lil SINT SS 
may be obtained 
from us at 
10c each, sent post pn id 

NATION'S lil SIN} SS 

WASHINGTON 



CommttUc ll^Trmle Relations 

This toeimiitrr bus deeded iir huIijiml tui .> 
three genu ml subdivisions: 

Int. The character of the miwindcmand- 
Ings and possible cSfcietttion which takr pi.n i 
in the conduct of business. 

2nd. The underlying causes of these ttib- 
understaruiinss. 

ted Mains for reducing ihn numlier nf 
ttiTTi plaints and far the conciliitlion of con- 
li'stunts as well ai the pe.itefuJ settlement of 
dispute*. 

"Mr. A. Lincoln I ii. n< ' inl Mr Whi - 
marsh, " who ha? ticvotnl time, muncy untl ef- 
fort durinK many ye-iTj lo on Amelioration of 
the causes which ptodiKc disscji5ion and mis- 
understanding between wholesalers, matiufac- 
turcrs dud retaiJers, is ehairnuin of Commll- 
iee 11. Wc expect grmluiil l"H wry great im- 
provcrnmis in the way in which business is 
COaduCtcd; unci that canfumen will benefit 
rqtudly wilh diiftritiutors " 

CummiUcc III— Market Analysis. Advcrtisiite. 
Ctid Athit'rtititog Afrdrtms 
This committee has subdivided its work, as 
follows : 

1st. Market analysis includes all of the fig- 
ure* and elements which enter into the plan* 
for the economical distribution of merchan- 
dise. Its importance may lie conceived when 
it is understood th»t m»t of the great indus- 
tries, pcriodicuJs, and advertising agencies con- 
duct investigations (separately and individ- 
ually into ihe proliable demand and uossi- 
hil ! ' - til tu-istniu dcm.Kiil lor nii-rih.iiiili.-ir'. 
There is much cnntly overlapping in this work 
mday and the ^ujrgcitiun has been nude thai 
it may be centralized in such a nunnn \i\ to 
produce belter tesulls al an utiknown but 
very oreat savins both of money and effort. 

2 nil. Advert itdttg h one ol the great forces 
today which when scientifically applied is a 
proper and necessary agent of distribution. 
To indicate the most economical means for 
utilising advertising ft one of the most im- 
portant duties of Committee 111. 

3rd. Advef lining mediums an: of many 
classes, embracing all kinds as: diily news- 
papers, billboards, earth in street cars, posters 
and hj called periodicals. Eunh has a particu- 
lar v.ilue but n ts not very clearly undcrsiood 
by which method or methods the tnoet enn;- 
tJVQ result* may be procured 

Referring lo the chairman of Committee 
HI, Mr, \Vhitrruirsh isdd. "Stanley Kesor, 
prr»idr:i; ( .f ihe J. Waller Thompson Com- 
pany, is one of the most diMinguisbed r.t- 
. Icntfac planning for distribution 
and he has surrounded Mmfdl wilh a reprc- 
Mtntative srrxtp of men who are Individually 
familiar with some particular phase of the 
NUbietl." 

Ci<mmittff IV—Eipenxts of Doiitt. Rmincis 
For convenience in studying this subject it 
h.i^ hrcri divided into four parts: 
lit. Retail Erprnws of DLsiribution 
2nd Wholesale Eiyjenses ot Distribution. 
Jrd. Manufacturers' Eapenses of Distribu- 
tion. 

4ih Credit and lb* Cos! of Failures. 

"Each of these division*, 1 * Mr, Whit marsh 
explained, "is being studied for separate 
classes of commodities and it is hoped that 
a picture may result which will permit for tbi! 
href lime an understanding of the whole ex- 
pense of distributing any representative type 
of commodity RoIttI R. Ellis, chairman of 
Committee TV, has conducted original and in- 
valuable research into expense* of doing busi- 
ness arid into wasteful practices in the inter- 
est of the bu-iitirvs which he directs as presi- 
dent of the Heasig-EII'is Drug Company of 
Memphis " 
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Commit V—Mrthods of Distribution 

' Probabty the most confusion is found tu 
exist in the met hod t ol distribution. The iuh- 
divium of this committee's work will cw- 
TrmpLate — 

1, Tin' kin.], of rstublishmem-. and the six 
types of relations between them. 

2. The kinds of commodities and the six 
nirrh'i.1 which arc applied to their distribu- 
tion 

The time has come when a clearer knowledge 
i> demanded of the reasons why certain com- 
mniliiirt follow different routes from producer 
to consumer. 

'"The chairman of this committee, Dr. Mel- 
via T Corteland, director of the Harvard Bu- 
reau ol liusiness Research, has hod m.i ny 
yp.m ripc-ricni'.e In the most intimate studies 
of burines* method*-" 

Committee VI — General Condition* l. ,r utbt 
Distribution 

"This subject has been divided U follow*; 

1st. Federal Legislation: its character, ten- 
dency and probable effect upon distribution. 

2nd. State Legislation: Its lack of uniform- 
ity and possible mean* far modifying the em- 
barrassment which distributors suffer in .it- 
templing to conduct business under I he rap- 
idly chartRing laws of AA different states and 
tbeir lack of resemblance to Federal legisla- 
tion. 

3rd, The lack of a clear understanding as to 
what is or is not possible to distribute - -.n 
the conduct of their affairs under the provi- 
sions of the Sherman Act. the Clayton Act 
jtnd I he Act creating the Federal Trade Com- 
mission. Distribution could be much more 
ntionaliy and economically conducted if it 
could be known in advance whether a con- 
templated action or collection of facts would 
he regarded by the Federal power* as legal or 
mejal 

4tb. Public understanding of distribution fa 
so limited that charges have been made as to 
the motives and method* oi distributors for 
which no means for answering have exist at. 
Committee VI, it is expected, will serve as a 
central body for collecting the necessary data 
And placing Ihc-in liefurr the public in a man- 
tier which will convey the idea that distribu- 
tors are eager to render a service not only eco- 
nomically but conveniently to the public." 

The tangible results of the studies of these 
rommiltuo. Mr \\ hitmarsh concluded. Will be 
»,ecn when the Conference holds it- M^und 
meeting, which will prohnbh/ be in November 
Representing the Meeting Committee of the 
\.i!n.tsal Distribution Conference. F. M 
Frlkrr. vice-president of the Sorirly for Elec- 
trical Development and vice-chairman of 
Committee I, etnpha^ued the need of scien- 
tific research in distribution to correspond to 
the research in production. 

"Commercial research work must not he 
■iid Mr. Feiker, "in the lutht of any 
particular year. It mutt be n continuous proc- 
est, ha vniB ■' cotirtiaut lic-'.iriug nn hu-in r 
progresses from year to year." 

One of the lugh light* of the meeting wa< 
Ihe address of Mr. E. T. Meredith, president 
..i Hi- M;'ii"!i li hiblicatfoot and Secretary ot 
Agriculture under President Wilson, on "Mis- 
information itt a Basis (or Estimates on Mar- 
keting Ejcpcndhure.s." Mr. Meredith devoted 
most of bht address to example} taken from 
lis- ;sr r uri.il ri|H*riencc, Ulustrai ii .a the all-'.oo- 
cemmon propensity among hutine^n man to 
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with- 



out InM Ri'ilniK the fnctt ahoul ihe imrkcl or 
of basine their plan* upon information wad 
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want m Hm you something," said 
Jimmy Warren as he fished a double page 
advertisement out of his partfuuo and Laid 
it before the president. 

"You've been a manufacturer for many 
yean,'* he continued. "You've been success- 
ful and you know your problem better than 
1 do. But I think I'm safe in saying this: 
You're anxious to improve your product 
wherever yuu can. But! notice that you are 
using four pieces of cast metal in every idem 
you put oat. Am I right?" 

"I believe you are." the president replied. 
"Anything the matter with that?" 

"That's the thing I came to talk to you 
about," answered Jimmy. "Our YPSory.m- 
i/ation has been able to improve the products 
of a great many manufacturers who were 
sticking to csKt parts. And not only that. 
They have actually cut down production costs 
on those same products. This Davis Welding 
advertisement tells about just such 
a ca*e- 

* You know, t hc Davis Welding & 
Manufacturing Company, tn Cincin- 
nati, make tanks for tank trucks. 
They wanted toim prove thJsproduct, 
and their engineers, of course, knew 
about pressed steel. So they worked 
ou t their ideas for pressed steel tank 
heads and bolsters, and then wmr to prcueij 
steel headquarters — The VPS Company — ro 
get the advice uf the pioneers in pressed steel 
redevelopment. As a result of trie combined 
effort* of thrir engineers and ours, improve* 
menu nunr nude in their product. This para- 
graph in tlidr advertuemcnt tells the result: 




'Tlrt tonr fau f*rlltj Hint to* Uin. Tmtit/. 

lift ttt ftttud «hI in tat Aahti tnJ Itt/ieptJ ttftArr 
" f*rm m taiiitr |ml urrrtgrA *»J n p rritr JiniiA. 
firj mw tutf H kttf iitun tnJ mat\ iitbttr i h uwijfAf. 
'TiiftonnfmiidttmfartmtiititwJi ottb UffrJUngii *rt 

•tZnyifJ nn/ W Uf, Itrj/, Sit- TKu Kt *> MltmUtt 

l/ir toJitj mart /mtar nW ri w prat// impntej dsitvtrtti, 
T*r tnmtc.ijrJ yrmnt ttrtji * nr cx*i1 ■ * 4tmnnhn mrf 

"And here's j summary /'continued Jimmy 
"of what VPS service did far then) and 
their product: 

'F*it*r AutmHjJmfrrstJ Dth-mn.Crwatrr .tfirttt- 
ti/rf.T far Krfniti, Cntf/mnrj «f P<trii, .1ecmntt O- 
fmtitynl i»ixt*ntial itmng it wr/W mthtti rrJttctim 

The president nuddetl fii» httui. " All x-ery 
nice," he remarked, "but we don't make 
ranks, you know." 

"Certainly not," Jimmy agreed promptly, 
"Injt you nre interested M putting out the 
ben product you can, with every tconumy 
possible. 

"If you'll let me, I'd like to take a walk 
through your plant and look over the possi- 
HPk bititics of redesigning mme of those 
cast parti.'* 

The president reached foe his hut. 
"I'll go wiih you," he said- 



zAdventttres 
In Rfdtsig/i 




'Tfflf Mr *mwt tjftn BSBSSS W SJ flBSf 
tj an mMtim/jr- 
trrint s i n * «l Mm* jus* up tf cam- 

mttJtipfrtl. 

ti rrbitn martj m*tt»ttt imttwtn 
«*rrm, "frjuimj jnm Mtt itMtttd" 
Utt r*Jnt*d twTfM, i*f**4*i itrrwgtt 
■mj mtlfy im f t u md tit rtmrtn iff 
ftndmu far ulimjt rvrry truuit ef 
it/hurry. A rmfmttt rn jmtt tviiwrit 



Tn« V'lVMiwTWii Pnau> Stul C* 
*T«*f«l l a*> 
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HAVE YOU A KNOCK 
IN YOUR ENGINE 

You would not drive your 
car it There was a knock, in the 
engine. You would want to 
find out what was the cause of 
the trouble. 

Most drivers use a moto- 
meter or some signal device 
which tells them when the en- 
gine is becoming overheated. 

But moat people neglect 
the most important piece of 
machinery in the world — the 
human body — and don't know 
when some trouble is develop- 
ing which may result in seri- 
ous illness. 

Our system is the signal 
system which keeps watch 
over your physical condition 
and,, when the lab or atory 
analysis shows the first sign of 
"a knock in the engine," gives 
you that word of warning 
which is worth millions. 

This service costs so little 
that you cannot afford to be 
without it. 

Tlu: 1m K>k1vt which wt will 
send you is well worth asking 
for. This coupon will bring 
it to you. 

National Bureau of 
Analysis 

F. G. SO L' I.E. Pr*,ident anrf Fountitr 

N.B.fiS Republic Bid?.. Chicago 



national niMtrnd <n analysis 

N.B, « P.M.uhilf Wri|.. CHICAGO 

(jtntlf nun) I'lrin tend mc at once, free 
rhargc. roar hcalrh protection marine, "The 
'■v.iii 1 if I iiV." 

AddrtM 

— v.— r - --v. * 



Among the fake assumptiorn ba<ed upon 
misinformation and used in making mcrchin- 
fiiMlie f • i :i ! L-, Mr Meredith mentioned these: 

That the Farmer p.-.i ill of Jib money in the 
fall. 

I'hit the farmer does not buy canned fruits 
and vegetubleE, 

That farm paper? art ttol read by women. 

That fanners demand cheap clothing, cheap 
radio set* and cheap machinery 

That the price of wheal b Mi accurate indi- 
cator of the farmer's prosperity. 

That in hii home life, hii tastes and hi* 
want*, the farmer a different from anyone 
else. 

"I was once asked," Mr, Meredith said, "to 
address the tales executive* of a large cor- 
Itaraiiaa, Tbc sobjeel aliened me was 'What 
Kind of Language to Use in Selling the 
Farmer." Evidently thrj ; bought thai if a 
man Uvea oc a farm he doesn't understand 
ordinary English. I found that 0 majority 
of the men prsent had I ■. »■ n lnnrti nn i-urni 
or had relatives living on farms, so I told 
thrm to it* the same language they used in 
writing letters home. Kut this ignorance 
about the farmer is typical " 

Sydney Anderson, president of the Millers* 
National r'rderaUun, iormer chairman <>i the 
Joint Commission tin Agricultural Inquiry and 
tiow chairman of Committee VI of the Na- 
tional Distribution Conference, described some 
fit the influetire; whirh arc affecting distribu- 
tion cost* today 

The subject.' he said, "b so big. so en- 
veloped in .1 i'ojt of general i tie?, that it in diffi- 
cult to find an approach to it as a single gen- 
era! problem." 

He laid emphasis on the fact that each 
industry i>r tmdc believes its problems aTt; 
peculiar to itself and that general rules appli- 
cable lo other industries nr mt-lhnib; employed 
for their improvement are Inapplicable to the 
industry with which they are connected. "It 
has been my own observation that the funda- 
mentals of industry are pretty much alike and 
that ibe problems which surround them arc 
oi much the same general character." 

■ Nevertheless," he continued, ""it Li neces- 
sary to rememi>fr thai 3 prcat trinity widely 
differing methods of distribution have been 
developed and that tn many cases different 
methods of distribution have been applied 
successfully to the same commodities or in 
the same general line of manufacture or dis- 
tribttfion. No new general scheme of distri- 
bution has been or is likely to be evolved 
which can be applied universally without 
modification, and certainly no such scheme will 
ever be drvbed which can be applied without 
careful study and analysis of the conditions 
surrounding the distribution of the commodi- 
ties or the organization and technique of the 
industry in which it is to he used." 

Speaking of the excessive competition not 
only within industries manufacturing particu- 
lar kinds of commodities but between indus- 
tries in their effort to secure an increased pro- 
portion of the ultimate connumer's dollar. Mr. 
.■\niti-rson attributed ovcrcompcUtion to the 
overcapacity which eirrts a constant pie-surr 
to secure the volume necessary to keep the 
industry profitably employed. 

Ii has produced a tendency to sell so-called 
excess production, that is. product km above 
the amount necessary to cover the overhead, 
aj price* beluw normal. The advantages of 
tower manufacturing cost* growing out of 
production in volume lire often, in part at 
least, offset by higher sales costs due to in- 
creased sale* restaancr, anil tn the lower iKlr.e 
levels due to pressure of this constant volume 
upon the general price level. 

"It is an escteedifigly difficult matter lo de- 



velop remedies for this «ltuai»on within legal 
limits. In the milling industry, with which 1 
am now associated, we are attempting to 
miniiriixe the effect of the tendency to ignore 
costs, or to base prices on expected volume 
or hope- far volume rather than upon actual 
experience," 

Mr. Anderson attributed the intensity of 
competition portly to the wider dispersion of 
merchandise through improved railway and 
storage facilities. 

"Not only has competition in price in- 
crra-cil f . 1 s r 'in the deveiopracni of Ibe service 
idea/" Mr, Anderson said. 

"The Costs of this service cannot br ,ilw,u"» 
anticipated or controlled, N*v*rlbele?» it lu« 
to be anticipated in the write nr absorbed out 
of selling margin*. Toe services are fre- 
quently offered as though they cost the buyer 
nothing and were thrown in as the old-time 
clothing store used to throw in a pair of sus- 
j lenders with a pair of ptuats. However, as 
they become generally used and adopted by 
the trade and expected by the public, they 
cither Iwcomc permanent additions la the 
coil of merchandising or are reflected in re- 
duced profit and margin. That the Litter is 
very often the case is indicated by the fact 
that, notwithstanding business has been of the 
largest volume ever known in the history of 
this country'* profits of business have shown 
no actual corresponding increase." 

Mr. Anderson referred to distribution costs 
etc wing out of competition in terms. Busi- 
ness practice in the matter of (he length of 
credit, the amount of credit, excessive dis- 
counts, rchatts and premiums has introduced 
AS* COM* inlo tli<h'jHtj|t tJ ji Where I be price 
of merchandise, he pointed out, contains either 
■ concealed charge for service or concession in 
terms, the interpretation of the competition 
represented to terms of prices becomes im- 
possible. 

"Any progress worth while in reducing 
costs uf distribui 'mi r-.u-i W made under uni- 
tlitions whirh permit Industries within them- 
selves to make agreements with respect to the 
trrms and conditions under which their prod' 
ucts wfll be sold 

"1 have come very definitely to ibe con* 
elusion that the only practical method of 
eliminating wasteful costs and destructive 
competition is through agreements within the 
trades which will specify the terras and con- 
ditions under which goods shall he sold. 
Otherwise the endless processes of extravagant 
expenditure in service and the continuous 
march of destructive competition will go 
on. 1 am not for 4 moment suggesting that 
the present laws which prohibit combinations 
in restraint of trade and agreements as to 
prices, shall be repealed or modified. I am 
only suggesting that the rights of trades and 
trade organizations be to established that 
their right to agree on matters of terms and 
• >f M-rvii r will l>c < ■tdlilisbed and uiidu rkwrj " 

In touching upon ihe increase in costs due 
to a multiplication of varieties, types, sizes 
and styles, Mr. Anderson stated that a reduc- 
tion of these, based upon careful Analysis of 
requirements, would do much to reduce dis- 
tributive costs. He said further that in most 
cues industry arid '.hi- jmlilic will be bene* 
filed by reducing the area of distribution to 
a more economical radius, and by dispensing 
with much uf the "smalt order" na!en made at 
high cost. 

la closing the meeting Mr, Filerw made an 
eloquent plea (or the help of business men in 
getting information and unto for the studies 
of the commiltces of the National jtalribu- 
tkm Conference: "Remember that the help 
the Conference can give you will depend Upon 
the help you give as." 
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P»rrlj»l View of Central Coal Cote Companv 1 ' Suhudlarv. Oretf<*n-Amc rn.m Lumbr f 

Company Sawmill at Vcraaaia, Oregon 

This New Modern Mill on the West Coast 

offers buyers the 
opportunity to obtain 



Better Lumber 



TJERE is a mill that has been pronounced by experts to be 
X"l a model of efficiency. It is setting a new standard in the 
making of quality lumber and is the first West Coast plant to 
offer: 

Old Second Growth Yellow Fir, two inch and 
under, Kiln Dried and dressed after seasoning 
to American Standard Sizes. There is no 
shrinkage in dimension after manufacture. 

We are prepared to give prompt and exacting service, whatever 
your requirements in Old Growth Yellow Fir or Long and Short 
Leaf Southern Pine. Our nearest office will cheerfully and 
promptly furnish you with complete information. Our salesmen 
are anxious to serve you. 



<*» * CENTRAL COAL AND COKE COMPANY efe 



Vcrncni i , 
Oregon 



BRANCH SALES OFHCHS; 
Chicago, tthnola IHm-vr, CnlanuJo Omaha, Neb. 
Cleveland. Ohio Portland. Or IH1U.. Tcx»i 

Look, Mo. Mimiejipolu. Minn. Houston, Tent 
lii.iiatupoln, lnd. Dv> Momn, Irmra S.»n -\nu uiu. 1 rui 
New York City 

ll'fcm wiit.nit I. ■ r*rui. Vim. mi C«1»I Coupler |>lrin nwlvi Vatii.'i tfyjutr/r 



General Offices: 
Kansas City, Missouri 

MILLS: 
Own, Nome, 
Louisiana Louuian* 
C»patii T >00, 000,000 Feet pet Y 



Con re*, 
T«XH4 



t» cii 
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Gmtrmnletd Floating! — 



The Ictiett MFMA un. Maple, Beech 
cri li-.r.h finennft Minify [list liir flmir- 
mg u Kandardiird ttij guirantecd by 

[Jn? Mj]u'- f-'l-v,tllm M.-ttLutitiLinrri Av 
mmtni i tntjic Ml t Jin 
tnd maintain itw aLa/iJjf J» of 

mnvifvmini and adher* ta mxtui/ac- 
t..f!|ij? w.i jr i.iirv rnicwh;, :•. re .m-m 
tally totaem every particle of these 
rcnutrktbla voodf, Tfua mJe mart u 
for ivuf prtrtpcticin, 

JjmV I ' il un [in: WLm FU A 
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Instinct 

tells him 
what Science 
tells you 

Perhaps the man who uses a scrap of wood 
as a cushion between his feet and a con- 
crete Root would simply tell you that it 
gives him "the miseries" to Hand on that 
hard, cold floor. 

Science would tell you more. It would pre- 
sent figures gathered by great business 
firms, si lowing that men who stand on con- 
crete do less work in a day — take off more 
time on account of sickness, and change 
jobs ofcener. 

Science can also tell you more about the 
advantage of laying a Maple floor over 
concrete. Mjttiie polishes, where stone pul 
veri/es, from wear. Tough- fibred, tight- 
grsined Maple becomes smoother and 
smoother under the traffic of feet and 
trucks, while stone-like floors give ofF a 
fine dust which may feel like flour to your 
fingers, but in the hearings of machines, 
it cuts like diamonds. 

Floor with Maple in your factories and indus- 
trial buildings, and you protect both your 
men and your machines. Root with Maple 
in stores, offices, public buildings, schools 
— and all the places where people stand, 
or work, or walk. For longer service, a 
smoother surface, and greater human com- 
fort, experience proves that Maple is the 
lloor to use. 

In the Tribune Tower, Maple has been 
chosen as the flooring foe the press rooms 
Anyone who knows the rush and turmoil 
with which each new day's issue of a great 
newspaper is published, kna ws that the fl oor 
which must withstand this mage meets a 
hard test of service and contributes to hu- 
man efficiency, keyed to the highest pitch. 

Maple Floohm} Ma nut actus. Kits 
Amociatton 

■ of i Stock Ferfi»rv|;i BUg,. Cliu^a 



Floor with Maple 

Beech or Birch ^ 
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The Resolutions of 
the Meeting 

No. I, — World Court 

rflilF. UNITED STATES is committed 
1 emphatically and always has stood tar 
i he peaceful finikin of iniiviuiiwui 
disputes. It has historically advocated and 
.ipii nurd for ihe formation of an international 
judicial tribunal for this purpose. The Per- 
tr..i:i,.-<ii routt of International Justice is the 
embodiment of (he aspiranun and effort of 
our leading statesmen und jurists. By resolu- 
tion of the last three Annual Meetings the 
Chamber has consistently and insistently en- 
dorsed the adherence of the United Slates to 
ihe Permanent Court on the conditions laid 
down by the Eiitcutive and former Secretary 
of State Hughes, 

The President of the United Stales has 
Muted his position unequivocally, and Ihe 
Chamber expresses U> disappointment ill the 
delay in effecting the recommendation of the 
Executive. It believes that ihe* objections 
which have been made to the entrance of the 
United Stal« into the present court ore tin- 
important as compared with the advantage* 
which would accrue to us and the support and 
impetus which our action would give lo the 
promotion of internal tonal justice and ihe 
furtherance of international peace. The 
Chamber reiterates it* position b support of 
the Permanent Court of International Justice 
jrni urge-, the adherence of the United Slate* 
thereto at the forthcoming session of Con- 
gress. 

No. IL— Commercial Treaty Policy 

V'OCR Committee on Resolutions respec- 
I fully recommends the presentation to the 
Board of Director* of the report uf the Conv 
riiim-i. hi I'fifi-icn Attain itn Ihe subject of 
the Commercial Treaty Policy of the United 
Stales, and all of the atrompaiiyim; data KM 
communication!!, with the ?uan<stion that the 
subject he submitted lo the membership in 
the form of A referendum at the earliest 
convenience of the Board, 

No. II L— Claims Against Germany 

l\ DI-Al.I.Nt; with Ihe Alien Properly 
■ Fund. Congress, while fully recognising 
the historic policy of the Lofted -Staicj, 
holding immune from confiscation enemy 
private property in time of war, should have 
in mind st all limes its obligation*, no less 
sacred, toward American nationals who suf- 
fered loss and injur)* through the aggressions 
of Germany during the lale war. 

Congress should accord to Germany full 
faith and credit for free and voluntary bm inn 
on lis port in entering into the Treaty of 
Berlin tor the restoration of friendly rela- 
tions with the United Suites, and to thai grid 
should retain possession of the Alien Property 
Fund, in accordance with the explicit term», of 
that Trealy, until Germany shall hove made 
*dmhle provision for the satisfaction of all 
such American claims 

No. IV. — Relations with Canada 

VOUH. COMMITTEE respectfully »«ffle*ti 
jf thai the Chamber, through its proper 
thamiels, conduct an Inquiry as to the possi- 
bility of further improving ihe social and 
rrotiomic relations between ihe business men 
of Canada anil the United State*, to ihe end 
that each may enjoy the utmost advimane 
to be gained by the best possible social and 
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One of the 
largest banks 
in Paris, too 

Among the forty-six principal 
bunks in the Paris clearing 
house,. The Paris Office of 
The Equitable has ranked 
from twelfth to fourth in 
clearings during the past 
eighteen months. 

Bty using the foreign hanking 
services of The Equitable 
you benefit by the prestige 
and good will it enjoys to an 
unusual degree among for- 
eign banks and business men. 



From «W P*ril 
' tJitton »f tit 
.V— Y»rt Ht*U 



T«? EQUITABLE 
TRUST COMPANY 

OF NEW YORK 
37 WALL STREET 

BOKBOH OFFICES niSTRICT ^1- I'K? Sf NTATIVt-l 

n«.S Alchtyvk, w.c. » Total retH>urc« over H.i«itn*-iC«l-m«i4 R^«u.&t_ 

r'iij. ■ 1 • Unt dc )j H«u« 5 (1041 000 CWUT»««>l 1Q5 S 0 "* Jfri i « 
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Make a 
* Busy Season 

Slack Season! 



CMHI--TM V> <MHind» lik. .m .hM liim- in «-]| 
iriiH" Vi-i liirnn II. Morris. ndN-rii— 

iiig uiiiiiii:.-' r nf Tim*. I . Uil^m & -«>•■» 
tlki-y m»U1 m-vithI thousand (li>/.<'ii yolf l>.ill~ 
iltirijii; lh< Ii«1M;i> Ji-on uf wllii'll could 

no I huve brtn wold * ilium I I In- id tin 

Mi»||<>> Mm), Hc»\ -kciwti lu-rv. 

I In- !•* tlir tinir Itt think of Oirtstimih nier- 
chandiungl Mollm Made Boxea will iituki- 
bu.iy wmhkuui out uf aLack season* fur ni.iin 
cnuiiuf;H turt-r- ilurinu ihr m \l iVu mnr»tli» 
will sou Ive uiw? uf thrui? 

Tell u* thr rinturr of ytujr product or send 
us j s;uii|ili\ and >*«• uill MtKk'e-l M»>lh^ 
M.nlr ]to\ ullirii M ill (livr il Ht-tifU liicllt"-^ 4«lirl 
irrt -i-liip|< ,«i .i~ ;» liift It-slurr. \n int|iiin 

uilt ro^i win iioifiiii^. ut i<l it nm> ojifu jiii 
rntirrlv m-w iuarkr-1 for \ our ] p n m 1 1 ■ ■ ■ t '. Write 

kocfaqrl 

THE DAVID J. Moi.l.OY COMPAN'Y, CHICAGO. ILLINOIS 



J£* full */(ft MM*. Lm Anmiti 
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MOLLOY MADE 

Commercial Covers for c Evenj G Purpose 



If you are not already 

a Nation's Business subscriber— 



You may want to find out for 
yourself whether it wll! pay you to 
become one. You may like what 
you have read in this Extra Edition. 
It is something of a sample. But 
the more sure way to find out about 
Nation's Bus in ess* benefits is to 
look over one of our regular num- 
ber*, the June number, for example. 

You can obtain b description of 
t he ma gadueaoda return postal card 



which entirles you to an npnrovnl 
subscription, if you write to the 
United States Chamber of Com- 
merce, Washington, D. C Ask for 
the "Nation's Business approval 
subscription offer." 

More than 187,000 business and 
professional men are reading 
NATION'S BUSINESS today. There 
were less than 10,000 little as 
ten years ago. 



business contact between the titisetui of the 
two countries. 

No, V. — Judicial Salaries 

I ITlGATfON in the federal courts, both 
' civil and criminal, h irKrauingly im- 
portant. Judges of these courts not uniy 
must be men of unimpeachable integrity and 
liberal education, but they should have jsre- 
tound knowledge of the law and superior 
administrative ability in ihe dkpulch of bust- 
nes*. The Government is entitled to the 
service of Competent lawyers on the federal 
bench. The class of lawyers requisite for this 
■-ei-vice cannot be obtained unless they 
receive salaries enabling them to live bl A 
manner commensurate with tbc position they 
occupy. No lawyer worthy of a position on 
the federal bench should be asked to make 
the financial sacrifice required by tbc present 
Matricfc 

The Cham tier therefore .il.!'.-- upon i iv 
1 '••!!-"' <• thr irameduti ;-.r---u-i ni .i lav. 
inercasmir the salaries of ihc federal judges 
to such an amount as will insure the services 
of ca}iahk lawyers and further the expedi- 
tious and economical administration of jus* 
tice at the federal courts. 

No. VX— -Federal Reserve System 

THE FEDERAL RESERVE SYSTEM has 
been from its inception the wltjeci ttl 
serious »tudy and steadfast support by ihv 
Chamber of Commerce of ihe Onitcd States. 
As the system enters upon the second decade 
of its corporate existence, under conditions 
which for the firat ihnc during its life are 
approaching normal, we reaffirm our confi- 
dence in its fundamental principles; wc gtvv 
willing recognition uf fa past service and of 
Its promise for thr future; we oak for ii 
better understanding and appreciation. 

We commend the recent action of the 
Federal Reserve Hank for its effective as- 
sistance in bringing about the restoration of 
the {gold standard In England, This restora- 
tion has removed the danger of price in- 
flation in this country; has increased tjic 
international purchasing power, and will un 
doublcdly benefit our foreign trade. 

No. VIL— Taxation 

T^HE CHAMBER has frequently spoken in 
I favor of the reduction of the frduta.1 
income taxes, urging repeal of ibe war rwisr 
taxes affeding particular businesses, and ha* 
advocated the creation of such a body as 
the Board of Tax Appeals which bus already 
by its expedition and clarity fully Justified 
the expectation* of the benefits thai would 
follow. 

The Resolutions Committee his had before 
it a number of proposals for reforms in the 
Federal Revenue law. The subjeel is so 
large and complicated that it would be in- 
expedient to offer resolutions covering the 
various phage* of the law. Your cnmrnitrn- 
therefore recommends that the Board of 
Directors appoint a committee to study care- 
L'd:> ilic dilute ^ulijett uf federal tAiatioti, 
giving; partkndar it tent Ion to (he suggested 

chanKes which have been mbmiltrd to lbi> 
committee. 

No. VIII.— -Federal Trade Commission 
HPHE CHAMBER approve* the recent 
I action of I tie FVitrral Trade rommkikm 
in adopting new rules of procedure, which 
it is expected, will make the work of that 
body increasingly ennstructtve, effective and 
helpful to American business. 



irk.. 
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No. IX, — -Governmental Interference 
With Business 

TT IS the established policy of this G' 
* tnent not lo fritm-ferr with the utmost 
freedom of action by the individual so lung 
as be does nut impinge upon the rights of 
other*. The predominant potation of this 
country in industry today if UirjtL-lj due lo 
this attitude of our Government. 

Consist rat with thw policy, the Govern- 
ment should not permit any of its bureaus to 
h> o|jctavc a* to harass arid annny bunnes* 
by frivolous and curious inquiry into the 
private affairs of bu*iTii L ?> iiu'n '.hi ib>- 
other hand, business men will make no ob- 
jrctiuii lo the fullest urvettdtation hy the 
Government of anything which I he proper 
government official may have food reason 10 
suspect in a violation of the law of the land 

The Chamber urae<- upon ill in ember* the 
heart inrt cooperation with all dcjuarttnenU rif 
the Federal Government to the end that much 
useful and valuable information may be 
availed of and a sprri! nf mutual hr.lpiiiltn.s< 
between the Government and business mm 
may prevail 

No. X.- — Speculation in Foodstuffs 

THE HARMFUL effect uf incessant wide 
speculative fluctuations in price of grain, 
upon all IntcreM* connected with the pro- 
duction, ronversinn, distribution and export 
of our va« cereal crops ami upon our foreign 
commerce generally, is so self-evident a* to 
seem to demand prompt remedial measures 
by the principal grain exchanges. We com- 
mend the efforts of the Deportment of Agri- 
culture 10 bring about such voluntary con- 
structive anion. 

No. XL— Railroad Rates 

THE TRANSPORTATION ACT of IMO 
expressly provide* ft " lnr preservation of 
OUT transportation systems in full vigor, Prn- 
posed amendatory legislative action create* 
um rrtainty in the public mind, irtvh to ti- 
tan! buvitttii. and thus interferes with the 
growth ,uu| development oT *ur transporta- 
tion systems. If our transportsitnn sys- 
tems we to br improved and extended to 
meet the constantly growing needs of com- 
merce, the regulation of our common car- 
riers must be Vested rn a properly consti- 
tuted administrative body. The record of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission h tveh as 
to commend that body as the proper agency 
through which all law- jrmrming the common 
carriers should be admitii%terrtl, 

No. XII. — Motor Common Carriers 

>T*H£ CHAMBER recommends thai ibe 
* Coogreu should amend the Transportation 
Act lo as to embrace motor common carriers 
engaged m interstate commerce. 

So. XIII.— York-Antwerp Rules, 1924 

r Vm: CHAMBER of Commerce of the 
I Unired Slatrs approves jn principle the 
work of the International Liw Association as 
embodied in the Vara; -Antwerp Rules IW 
as a great step forward in providing inter- 
national uniformity in the definition and 
adjustment of General Average losses Al- 
though it rrH ognixe* that the said ruk» arc an 
improvement over the Vork-Antwcrp Rule.* 
18'SCJ, this Chamber is unable io recommend 
the adoption of the York-Antwerp Rules WJ4 
without modifications 

The American Br:u»b of the International 
Chanthcr nf Cnmmrrcr and the American 
Branch of the Internal jo iuJ Li» A*Maiatiun 
are Tnnjr*ied to take step* In arrangr for an 
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"Practice Thrift 

and Give Service" 

Swift & Company's rigid avoidance 
cf waste is emphasized, in his annual 
address to the shareholders, by 
L, A. Carton, treasurer. 

The Company's service to the pub- 
lic!, extending over two score years, 
is based on thrift. 

Developing new uses for by-products 
is Just one way of helping to make it 
possible to sell meat products at 
prices which place them within the 
reach of everyone* 

Swift 3r Company's annual statement 
is more than mere figures. The 1925 
Year Book tells the story of the com- 
pany's business year. We shall be 
glad to send you a copy .FREE. 

Address : 

Swift & Company 

PubltiL R*Lotimu D<>irtmmt 

Union Stock Yards 
Chicago, HI 



PATENTS 

TRADE VtAlKS - DESIGNS 
POUSGN PATENTS 

Munn" & Co. 

PATENT ATTORNEYS 

A\ m H * tt in* /*« M» ■*—>(> i(~toi 
ttU WWwofrS BiiUdJ**. Nw Y*i Cfn 
ilM Joenttijf .Virwrrjtin Blridt, iy«*J«jrfw, A C 

H«bon llujJlin*. trr V^ittvi. Ctl 

11% Vi« Nut* tfcildim. I," Am&t. Cti 
n-h<mJt*Hm*!»m M ***** *-JT r *JiM*ti, 



MANUFACTURING PLANT 
FOR SALE 



[OCA 



(3) railroad s— CTtrrea vp budd 
iiWS — trHEtT plants-good wat/r sup- 
ply — Ulwr tomJrtkme wcllrai. 



*ntr. Kniwutg MMIHV> wnw J'JT 
full InJftrrnitKifli 

S. D, WARREN COMPANY 
H I Mill Su turn. Kn CwbrtlMl Nil. M>«r 



international conlerence to revise the YoTk- 
Antwcrp Rules 1924 so that they may receive 
universal approval an J Adoption. 

No. XIV. — Coastwise Laws 

r |U3E CHAMBER OF COMMERCE of the 
1 CnMed Statei declares iu belief in the 
wisdom of tic coastwise navigation lavs ol 
the Cmtr<l State? 

No. XV. — Forest Highways 

THE NATIONAL ioresis, wpecklly those 
ii. <h, writrm states, because of thrir 
great extent and location, include many of 
tht- most important mountain pa*MM| they 
practically surround and control access to our 
notional parks and interpose large area* of 
land under federal control between we no us 
of our states held in private ownership. 
Roads into and across these vast forest areas 
are required not only to protect the govern- 
ment property m the forest from the Constant 
menace of destruction by tire but alio to Rive 
access to ilir national putL-,. to enable private 
properiy m Ise rrached and to complete high* 
wiry* available lo inter- and in trail ale traffic 
It is the duty of the Federal Government to 
provide these roads. 

'"(ingress, therefore, nftould continue to up* 
ptnprialr needed fund*, within the limits of 
a reasonable national budget, for the Improve- 
mem of Rich forest highways, under the 
supervision <>i ihr Sccrelury ol" Afifkiill urr 

No. XVL— Waterways 

HY RESOLUTIONS heretofore adopted the 
Chamber has urged upon the CongreM 
the necessity of developing our waterway* 
and water resources. The Chamber has sua;- 
tfr-riH thut u cuinpri'hi'iisivr survey ami rn- 
port on the subject be made. The kit 
("oiijrreti Uxik slepn in that direction by 
adopting a resolution directing the Corps of 
Engineers and the Power Commission to 
nuke certain surveys and submit estimated of 

The Chamber commend* the aciion of the 
Congress, in I tun. behalf and expresses the 
hope thai the work delegated by the resolu- 
tion may be increased and extended by tht 
incoming- Congress and a comprehensive gen- 
eral plan embracing all of the water resource* 
oi the country be submitted at the earliest 
possible moment and before any further 
action is taken by Congress contemplating 
performance of work on any new project*, 
not heretofore undertaken, for the improve- 
ment or development of rivers, harbors and 
waterways. 

No. XV II.— National Parks 

'X'HE I'OldrY nr rho Federal t rovemmenl 
1 in establishing ami r.iaii't.iiiiiiii! rislion.il 
parks is now well fixed. This policy should 
be extended through the establishment of 
national parts in important ana* of the coon- 
try where they do not now cjfot and where 
wenery and other natural conditions afford 
rn ri ■nlion.il and educational advantages tllrh 
as the public has come to cKpctt in all Da 
uoii.il puik.-. 

No. XVIII.— New Building 

r ri US convention, the first held in our own 
•a huili.line mark* tin epoch in our hismrv 
The Imposing site, ihe strength, and the 
manifest fitnws of our building symboli** 
(he development of our organisation 

VYc have leached manhood m rsumlter ol 
members, in financial resources, ht cvolutto 
of our waff and organisation, hut wr must 
reroguke that sue and power are oi little 
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value unless all the elements of our rirjprvita- 
lion work tojE-thcr smoothly, prompt Jj* and 

loyally Hence 'A> tL-i iHI'muM'I li> ill? Tllf'IT*.- 

ber* [hot at all Lime* they give their fullest 
pariiciruiion to (be formulation of the 
Chamber's policies and lowiktd adviuiiiru; i be 
politic* which are established They wjll 
thiii maintain ind enhance the thaw bet '» 
distinction ai a truly represcnu<ir\v ovpaiutu- 
tiro. 



No. XIX.— Hurry A. Wheeler 



'fill. I 'Li 'it All' 'S, ,. [J:i Melius of 
1 the Chambers new hume nurk» the com- 
pletion (if a project iuiiluied or the t'hana- 
!h<i . Seu-nlh \miujI .\Jc-. -' x >■ ii- j» .j 
I 1 ' Lilly rivogn»/:iitn (he um-cltith services of UK 
many who contributed 10 this achievement, it 
ii nevertheless hut fitting and proper rhat 
wmt special mark of appreciation and grati- 
tude be accorded to Mr Harry A- Wheeler, 
tn whose visinri. patience und unwavering 
courage the final result is 10 largely due. It 
t* td bun that the Chamber ow« the original 

I it in ii of the hoililint as it now standi. 

Re presented outlines oT the plan la the 
Chamber's membership at the meet ins in 
1019. 

As chairman of the Coir.nnitLcc ml I-itmn-itvp 
the Building, he baa for six years home the 
burden of securing the mean* to meet its 
cost. His wise counsel has been jlwayi avail- 
able and readily given at even au«r n, Lbd 
design and construction of the building itself. 
He has given uf hi* time and stimgfii uith- 
oot reserve, mainLaiiiiug throughout an tin- 
daunted spirit and an unswerving adheietnc 
to the ideal which the building so beaut if uily 

r epntaea u 

As the first president of the Chamber later 
its president for two trying war years, and 
continuously since thrn in the service of 
American busineti thai it might have a fitting 
home of its own in the nation's capital, he 
holds high rank among the truly patriotic 
leaders in American citUenihtp. for him, 
therefore, wc now record the gratitude nod 
affection which be has won for himself and 
which are ertduringly bia. 

No. XX.— Other Resolutions 

THE RESOLUTIONS COMMITTEE has 
received under the rules of this meet me 
proposals for declaration upon a number of 
other subjects. Seme of these subjects arc 
of obvious importance, ai has appeared 
clearly in bearings which the committee has 
held. In each instance, however, it hat 
seemed to the committee; that for one reason 
or another of the kind which must always 
have weight with a representative oreanita 
lion the subject Is not ready for final decision 
as to the Chamber'* policy. The committee 
.luurduiitly recombeBdi rlui the prupuwls im 
the subjects which follow should be referred 
to the Board of Director* for such further 
action in the form of invr-.i iicti inn and *Hidy 

, (In iy , .iii-.ii 1 . i i i I-. h> 

connection wish some of these subject* the 
inmmll tee trarnimeflids that the meeting 
should add its suggestions to the fliuri! as 
foflowi 

CtXten. with an etpre^ion of the mivtinjt'i 
<unfjfW-rvr e lint ihr Rmtt\ will cause itupiiriEs 
•jv.i! imlv in thr appropriate departments of the 
Chamber of every phase of thti Important tub- 
Jed 

Public Grttint Land i. with an expression of 
innlideni'f that thr HiMirl will civr syrapjlhrtk 
coa&hsrratfcin to all tnenm for proinoonic thr 
efficient utUlrallou of enudruc Uods in public 
mviiM lni chilli ir. .if outstanding Importance 
tu tbc itrral Ureal ork industry «>i the west 




You asR for Facts/ 




— do you have io wait lor some one to dig them 
out ol hlind boxes or bound book* — or do your 
records tell you what you want to know, when 
you want io know ir. The man 
who decide^ needs informa- 
don— now. FLEX -SITE gives 
it to him — at a glance. 

Mttbodi D«pjriMi«nt 

Urn out tn:ned men tr> anhm yaat record 
jnutslem* — mm. Writn your problem to am 
Jn 6vttii -.it *rn.) J..i j ^ueatic-niuurr un die 
itt* ol TTCiird you ctmaidcf moat iru[».irtuut 
mi yen wAl rrctsvu • plan wockad out to 
ij[ ■■■ •jt 1. •■>::;<--.« 

Visible Records Equipment Co. 

226 Wast Adams Street 
CHICAGO 



Visible records Eoctpnont Co. 

226 W. Ad.ni. Sc. Ow^fl, tlL 
Pfanv Ktwl im FLCX-SrrZ Cnrukr No. 226. 

Klndol fWofd 



An Open Letter 

Have You Got a Dollar t 

TF 90, miybe yoq'd hart a couple of uoEbm' worth of fun fmrn it bj kfcejtrinu 



dm Mitfijciitiuni 
Fred Kelly, who mm the ji 
MillUlin l ulled "'Human Naruee In 



Ai rou mighl g 
Tit Ar* t/ K*wi 
mirrietl. queinmu 
Itminjt acquaincet 
doon t pretentl u 

If yu u « rj 
«rul it'll <ume, by 



it'» atwmt human 



inr. I lc rdli it 



n t he »p||» why «c 




( we itr> when w« if*t 
nf, ahrhit ban, ahrojt 






tnia, ami m un. lie 



tctch ytw anything, but he'll give you a dollar a worth ai fun, 
I dollar bill »end h uluna; with yum rei|uest for Krr<j kelly't bwuk, 
nail paitpaiil. 

SitefTrfy jpuars, 

Nation's Business 

WASHINGTON, D. C 



u*Lt arc 'wut> B«ej*w>i>t r-. *U<u* mmtUm .Vmwa'i W.n 
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EXPERT SERVICE 

/// handling the business 
of out-of-tozvn 
customers 

IK V ING-COLUMBIA customers outside of New 
York City arc served by men why ure thor- 
oughly familiar with conditions in various parts of 
the country. Some of them have been bank execu- 
tives in other dries; some have been representa- 
tives in the fidd. 

Concentrated in the Out-of-Town Office, han- 
dling only business of out-of-trm n customers, the 
service of these specialists t& more than a conven- 
ience- Ir is a practical assurance that every out-of- 
rt'wn tran?,acrrnn will Lie handled with ijjidi:n>ram]- 
ing, accuracy and maximum speed. 

Through an Advisory Board whose members 
arc representative of tmportnnr industries of the 
Nation, the Out-of-Town Office is kept consrantfy 
in rouch with the requirements of customers in 
different parts of the country. 

And back of the Out-of-Town Office is the entire 
Irving-Columbia organization, with resources of 
$400,000,000 and active financial contacts in prac- 
tically every important business center of America 
and of the world. 

Irving Bank- Columbia 
Trust Company 

NEW YORK CITY 



nic amlrican oppoirruNmf 

A W.COO.OOO European Uin m rarir to m*m torn mn 
.mi •mu." 11^ j*«!r.':i tmm i-" *''■'• p '■ m. 1 . 

tHla-.HMl m drvntap I bo Amirfcan sW I07 tf» i-t.Ih.ti. 
A Html linnib nf thr nniapanr ■ Auw 11 Amrao » Qui, 
.m tiuniuxb imrni aaA dtW 
BrtTr,™ im— Ir u. rflpetM l>1MUll 



AJ| >HKl*JJl|tlL.ktUlM« lKlld ill 4TTlLtjDit 

CiMifldtfjiiJil aiiAm, 944 Lamrvrntwwlrtt A**.. 



EXECUTIVE SECRETARY 



Many rear* rtm'wilw Mvmarlal rift iMinai "rUt 
catjunaJ iriannlArtiirErV trad' — ■ lalliaM- afcn» a*V 
mrttainn ami ruertbamllunit nif ju itt I'mwaonr 
••! 1 sin n. (knitRK .i.-utnn :<rtrr anih ■•I'i.j-i 
1 irwrturtrfal uraanimtlan. J*. Katwk'* 

. WaaaMaraao. 



Reprints of Articles 

■ piHiriirt In taU niaz-irliic Buy be atictni fr*i» 
Ntrroa** Beiiseu. W»*hirt«t«in. Wc wUl rlw 
jhttmiaWirn, m mqinvL tor file frfrmlwt «>1 ani 
cln train KaTIO*** TtlttatH in limm orfanl, nr 
En at)wP' tirfaniijuliTf, [reriiHlicult 




nice f 1.0(1 iiw j|HHI adrunf 

"n"b. COLYTT LABORATORY) 

■ ■•IDA IIIKl lim 
666 W, Wmhingt^ii Blvd. Clibca^v 



Rtciamaiitm, with a lUKKestkm that the 
Chamber's interest should Lw continuout unci 
that Available mfonnalion bearing upon tutu re 
policy should be liroupht together. 

Kfiat* ttket, with the information that the 
ttimmitlM* mKlentuflds the Board bu alrtiitiy 
liken the action which the proposal* contem 
[jialrJ. 

Siali Legislation Rnptntmg Margarine, wu!i 
I MM : -ri'Mi -t-.i! thcrr ?lmvld If • ^ri :u I Mini. 

by tb* aiiiirupciate departments of the Chamber 
before Then ia any attempt to dirfinc a policy. 

Feitrai Aid for HigkvMyt, with thr silitmtJim 
that ttu-ri- should be consideration by tho Traflf- 
portMkm Department viih special Felefenec lo 
any drtUratlnns Ihn Chamber shnuld latrr mike 
in addition to the nwTky ft has already wIo|>1ik1 

Mtku<ay>— SUte Vlniinit! ration ami Finance, 
uiiri a njcBEHion that In recognition o( the 
aicumpiBhrnrUl which hiia been made by an 
'.1 1'L-iui'iii member of r he Chamber in par 
lii'ipjline in the farmutulinn of prioclplo. de- 
«uuied to irive «|Silertcy ami uniformity, the 
Hrued r«ii)«ts the Cbiunbet'i Transportation 
Drpatetflteot trt hritq; these principles In the 
atrcnuiin r>f thr kurat orjunicatlnn In the 
Chamber'* rnemberUtlp arid ttqumts their rym- 
pathrtlc tnlereAt and fupfiort in their mi n 
ttmtej- 

Airtraft Uikttr ilun A&, with a lunceslkM 
that it br reterwd to the Tranaportalion aitd 
l-nrrmn Cumnietc* Depaittuentti lor aurvc)' of 
all tMMlbilities. 

Atrowtniici, with a itonjestiori thai U br re- 
ferred to the TraittyortMLtiiii I>Tjwrtnn-iit for 
coTfifleratiou in connection with lie Chamber's. 
f«ilii.ii' .ilrcadj established as lo ueranautia. 



Summer School far Secretaries 

TSE NATIONAL School For Gmfliwtfel 
and Trade Exccutn/es will bold its fifth 
annuo] session at Northwestern University, 
Evanston, III.. July 20 to August ] t inclusive 
Instruction b to be provided in commercial 
.tnrj tntde otnaritzation work, and in lipecialixrd 
kii:thitk*. fa addition to the fundimeiitjl 
and tethnical courses which must be token by 
every siutlfut, two ijtei taluod activities arc 
required. 

With lit aitr;tttivc ofjptirtunity lo stutly, the 
«chi»il oiTt'rs {nviiing fttcililic* far mtwdoa 
on toe shore of Lake Michigan, ini'lurlitiK 
boating, tennis, bathing and golf. The tuition 
fee ia S50 Dormitory accommodation* are 
.iviiikble on the c.ampi^ nl Nurtlmt -■ ? n 
UnJvttsity. 

The loucaw. lire offered under the joint 
auspices of the Chamber of Comrrjerce of the 
United States, the NaltotuJ Association of 
ComraercioJ Orrpiii*ati*m Secretaries, AbmH- 
can Trade Awociaiioa Fjwcuiive*, and North- 
ivt'ti'ni I'mvLTSily 

On the Board af Mm^Mcfi. arc President, 
[•'. Roger MiHer, manager, AsbrviJIi- i I i, 
of CotnnJtrcc : vkc-preBidcnt. R, B Beach, 

biisinr--- jiier. Chicnao Association of 

Commerce; ie ere tary -treasurer, John N. Van 
Der Vriej. rrunaitrr." North Central Division, 
Cham her of Commerce of the United States; 
James A. McKibbcn, secret.! ry. Uft&ton Cbarn- 
ber of Commerce; Elliot H. Goodwin, resi- 
dent vlte-pmidenl. Chamber of Commerce 
of thr United States; John Ihldrr. marmrcr. 
Civic DeA'eiopnicnl DepeLrlmert. Chimlwr nf 
Commerce of the United States; S, C. Mead, 
secretary. Merchants Association of New 
Vm-k. Walter I> Scott, prrsidrnl. Northweat- 
em UnJvrnrity; R.ilfih Heilmuti. dean, North- 
western University School of Conimrrcc; 
(leorjnf A, Lamb, AmeriL'in Walnut Mamifac- 
tureri Association, Chkafo, 

Informatinh on the course* ftwims. am] 
meats ia obt.iinnhle from (he Serretary. Board 
of Managers, National School for Comnii rt i.il 
and Trade Executives, 10 South La Salic 
Street, Chicago, 111. 



B'fcrt tfFift.J f» tit a)w **i .rfLorj fit+n m*mH»n -V**i.«'j ««M.iri. 
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FUNDAMENTAL COURSES 

Effective Spcaiinn 
Priwijdw cf Ettmomici 
txonomic ProUema cl Agrieuliurc 
I'iiIiIi.': Miuiht jnJ TaxztiiHi 
Mjrktnnt iii.l Dumlmtion 
F mVctwc WriHng 
Traffic and Piihlk Crilirie* 
Handlinn Maucr* with Legislative BoJiea 
I n ten" 1 relation uf Business EinjJii'Ll 
Statement, 

Rrwweh Work and I hi Purt*i»e and 
Fundamentals 

i miMHti 1 \l OK< , \M/ MH>\ 
Si IU l.'..J> 

Organ irarinn 
Itogram of tt'nrk 

Meeting* end Committee Miuiu«cmerir 

Mcmltcnililp 

Finance 

Publ'mtv 

(JfBte Adminimnttion 
C«nin«vinl Activities 
J iuliiirrj.il Activities 
Civic Activities 

ADVANCED COURSES 

Organisation Jml I'lanni^ "t Wrg-lt 
fcjfccuve dm mi tree Operation 
Memlwrnhip Building aru) Coflacrvatnn 
• trnjaRri-arinfl Finances ami Business 

M.ir,.u't:iri'.Tir 
OrganrMftKNi ami Community Puhlictfy 
Principle! Underlying SeeirWrrtd 

Efficiency 
ChamlicT «f Commerce Salesman! hip 
.Vlnerirttfi uf Members— Type*, Methudj, 

and Principle* Underlying Success 

TRADE ORGANIZATION 
SUBJECTS 

Theory and Objectives 

Organization 

Mi-mlir- I ■ • | ■ 

FUUirity 

Committee* 

Financials 

Commercial and tn-lmrrial Activities 
Direct Service Activities 
Convenriiwii and Meetings 
The Secretary and Hit Job 

ADVANCED COURSES 
Coat Accounting 
Ailvcrri«nsi »tui Sale* Pmmoticin 
I minimal Research 
Siinplifi<:iitwin and SmmlortflKsrinn 

SPECIALIZED activities 

ln+lu>rriiil Research and DevctortmcaT 
Management a/ Chamber Hai'inu a Small 
SratT 

Charities, Solid rations, Community 
Cheat* 

Trnilr Or(jar*rJ-:irinn (Jura r ion Htn 
Rrtail Twrir lVn-;..| ni- i.i 
Safety Activities 

TrslrV an.l frrrin Sirrei ain| ftmhwuv 

Problem* 
li ,v. ! I). ..I *irh !mv,.L. 



National School 

for 

Commercial 

and 

Trade Executives 

Under the Joint Auspice* of 

The Chamber of Commerce of the United States 
National Ass'n of Commercial Organization Secretaries 
American Trade Association Executives 
Northwestern University 

npHE fifth annual session will be held at North- 
* western University, Evanston, Illinois, July 20 to 
August 1, 1925, inclusive. 

The Chamber of Commerce of the United States 
officially recommends that every constituent member 
urge its secretary to attend the school. 

Each student is required to take certain Funda- 
mental and Technical courses and two Specialized 
Activities (see column at the left). 

Attractive dormitory accommodations tin the 
campus, on the shore of Lake Michigan. Also 
boating, tennis, bathing, golf. 

Tuition, $3(1.01) 

For information address Secretary, Board of 
Managers, National School for Commercial and 
Trade Executives, 10 South La Salle Street, Chicago, 
Illinois. 



Board of Managers 



P. ROtiRM MILMnt 
tfmiiT. UmitW CTwnW ri 

JL B. UEACH 
fluiwn Ui«iw, Cbanea 

AHUMatujli rif 1. toll tlHSlie 
Viti-rrmint, Bml irf Maria, 
fun 

JOHN S. VAN DEJt VRIZS 
Jlf uiinr. Ha. CimtnJ DWliJrA, 
V, *, CtsmUsr nf Omnwa, 

JwrWarj. Bvifd W tlsna««rt 



J A W1!S A. Mi KUlriRN 
imit. tJutttiN, Um. 



KtUOT H. 04HJ1JWIS 
jaisvuv Wuiunttufi. D. C. 



Led 



Chmirtaaaxt. (7. 6 OlkmbrT 

o( Csmnans. wajiilsei»«ii 



» WIMH 

WAI.TRR D. SCOTT 
JVieWnANwtll Wnirm llonw 
Mr. Ch nikarv J 11 . 

rai.pii mf:: .man 

Hum, V-unhwntkin Uhrrtt»«)i 
Stfcwl tW Chuck*. Eruu- 

lot, U. 

GKdKOB V LAMH 

I • H R • An rrli ... N .ilr.i;: 
Awcistjim. i Tikaau, tE 



U'ftiMi uFLt.nj I.- ...r Sr m 'ii ik. ii • I ii ■ h i li i hi. nn Tul/t EsKCttlVU fUtM awstfiw iVatina"' Hii/m/if 
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oNow 



S.R A, Certified Guaranteed Lumber 

Every Piece Grade-Marked, Every Piece Trade-Marked 
— so the user may know the Southern Pine he buys 



Secretary 
Herbert Hoover Says: 

"Thai* n ito i r wa o wht (HMoamw 
irfedt-maralrig nllamtaH aharulif not be 
iuDt**ahj[ mt iht ataiV marking, nf mhar 
ptodueia nunutarnm'd on thi bom at Jitf- 
tVrrnc qMallrlaa. Th c szu J< it»ara.Hi» " I 
lumbar wma (a ba pamculalla lanrntl'iu 
Iwhp, tinSlk* ant mKivt artnla. iha ^umI- 
IFl r>f vhach can be analnid, ihr- *rr>4<F>l 
«* banlW laraaly dapmiji on ludiaem 
(•Hindi J hIidbi tantapoamta. lindane 
hi* ittJmt ihx rha mwmn ohm H u 
■ I i • i r> "- 'A' llai I " I • • i ruilN re 
* *Ji w K tka malnr far ™a»ch hu pud 
anjjt tthlrfr ha wafiia, H'lirtouT arada- 

*t*drt out tie rniarj Nriliu«1Hf#i|ullv. The 

I Liifi iridiLiunlfl of |twW M MxK of 

lunilMf frucfi 
irlfcytotB, 



' Qrndi-mirirrm will ■[*» mfanr 1 
Ckrncinr ftadVmarkaal Imaahr ***\ h* 

i • t i • ii-.: .i-.nl- i M<t «i«M ••• 

iu»J kMf*mmi. In wtWf »t<«K If ih* 
PMjt nurlitu h rttttri p*jf ka ■ <t«i»c>Mi- 

Itoul maimer, lumWl mill In bouafcl and 

itiodiry. pin tajttaa Kunimn vfaiMdi lux 

f>*sn ilriinjcrlv djmmnuuid Tnu will n- 
dnca rha <oaa of dUtribucUifi and nar>lla* 
lumbar cciodinuna. 

' Tli#inl-gK fcfnd*-tti»»l.cr:t |T«KilJLza th* 

EAjblnc vitl bt ccfurataij m ihr nruui 
araJri v( lumber an J In 'half ccrrracr and 
itmat tcimiimiLal uml TltH wdl trhccrcrairt 
tamln roiuutalng utJuarrlaa m lactam 
ihtll funJinan ai law jrkie wnnl and 
rfuTar-r frt*n J ftta nata hrr riwaa. ojUMjadta 
whiL'h bit nr»-i?frrn *-*bna'omKrni--iriii-" 



cii-iLinsiia 14 aaeq aa alia. 



HERE is the biggest piece of news tfwt ever came out 
Of the* btutoeM of iruniifjiturin"; und telling lumber! 

M. id, lt d rurcrv nf Southern Pine Lumber, who are sub- 
acriberi to the Southern Pine AvHttiittion. iire now plainly 
stamping upon the end of every piece of lumber and stick 
of timber they produce: 

1 — The grade of the lumber as fixed by the expert 
grader at the mil], 

2 — A i-nimher hv which the u«rr can identify the 
name of tht_- manufacturer who mn.de t Ii nt 
particular piece of lumber. 

3— The initials of the Southern Pine Awociation 
whose authoritative tn>pecticin service main' 
tains the intcgritv of the grades. 

'Iliesc are facts tint lumlver product tvecausr his identity 



3 



buyers for years have wanted 
to know but never before had 
the opportunity. It menns 
that it » now pi/uihle to bus 
ctrrififtt Southtrn Pint fumbtr 
tfftttarantttdgratiti. 1 1 men in 
the buyer will get exactly tlie 
gride he atki for and t he grade 
he pays for. It means protec- 
tion to the tnaniifacturer who 
puts hit best sk.il! intu hii 



stays with that lumber 
through to the ultimate con- 
sumer. It means protection 
to the retail lumber dealer 
who nur have suffered from 
then nfair tncties of those wh 0 
"jugirlc" lumber grades. 

Lumber u«r* — look for the 
S. P. A. marks on the South- 
ern Pine you buy and be 
assured of getting the grade 
you want. 



A ik Your Retail Lumber Dealer 

Sou them Pine dssorwthtt 

NEW oatEANS, Hll'JStAKA 



Lumber Uten Endorte Orade'Markmjt 

■Mania "mtntH*4 in >mi nnHixtnlurt mai inr 
at lunitwi. Aimwif themi 

Njriiinil I umlnrr VUnu/Klur*r> AaM» 

rl«tkcn 

NaAioaul^AmatfhCjn WholniiU Lumbcf 

A»H*.i«[k'ri 
N'uHirul fl<tiil Lumber Dulrn Aiao- 

ttMtM 

Amtncin In.iiiur. -'-I Arfbutecta 
Aracntjn |La||ar«T tngicprcrill ArWU- 
lurn 

American Kill war Briilur JiiJ DuiUlns 

Th* AMOclmloa ai Genwul CotunOon 

n( Amir tea 
N*lh>nat Ajuoclailon at Bulldrra Ha- 

chtattl 

Aaarcutton or W-hiJ Vtittt Emiuvtrlati 

Ai !>.i)-il. ! !, >i I ' AiKiciaiH n 

Nfnitmal AiMielatlDn of Wood Turacri 
(IrM.J 



The Mark of 
the Expert 
Grader on 
very Pitce 




cum H IED 

L.UrtHANTI I' [ > 1 - 1 SlBtlt 



® 

S naimli.F in *h* iirtjl* 
Jr>l|tnutl* tlt# lurailvi mnriU' 
fttiurtnt PUfir ssrh^ft pir- 
Hi-uvW-r pUlv M luinlW »m 
ma.!» ll U » ii-. I ■ i - 11 til ilia 
tnJlrirLiaal 1 1 ■ J^Abaari •»! l.ial 

■nr *fuf pun Hvwtt 



j|«l laU ta^a34^|SaWiri U f HIWJ* 
tan lajiiifirilT h-b-.ivj aman-a 
rrtn lr-.l hviarj ha pr -ad Urea 



SB 



A 



-1 P A - kUi - 
i-i" laalaibwr — n Jirailiirr.l 

aiassjffr ih«j lurMUia pjiraJlni 
rutas and ujjiluiru«r|-a OviMC' 
ilnri aa-rviit ui iho '-■.■uih^pn 
Pule .*u HnAmtivn tahacL crvn- 
fiHM 10 life* f«TftiN «JiHMjJ 
AiHti-itan 1 4<.Mj t f,|« 
T-n alaaa ■n-.n ibsrah.! art*|i 
sjfaaltUM M B ikilWrdicr laa bka 
■riiisahftn rtft* A4iiaCiafkm ( at 
fa.L in ■■ .a it awr.n-r.- l *• -r lt.,^ 
ail a m lirniriraLLacmn uni 
fjii-m 4f avdiiif . 



B&BTR 

1 hi- inarL la eh* ir-idr V-im 
r-rtaH buruHrr dca-laa aat VauaT 
arc It it rr I nr i ontl^atlrvf aatfl ^1 • 
pUian 1 1- f-u iha. #i#dv flfM-rl. 
aUM uitai'. rKl 1 huMJi ** 
m(JkJiU -J.iltir1i>inhai 



/ USE 
THIS 
COUPON 



Southern Pine 
X Aisodaiion, New 
/ Orlcant. L«- D» P t. m .} 

! jf~ GeiKlenim: — Plcatar irnJ 
me i copy ot your pnmtAIrt ; 
"HiW ihf iktttkm Pint intra- 
nt* fiJi Tah*. tit Jfrntry Out a/ 
Luinhir Hxfiat," 



JS*Jaaa %wtHm^ \e So 



Km 



.Valwi 



.'.ii i. ii. ii 



rri>if i t hifl t u rutu*n til* wTiito 
101 <Hnuwr bur t> t<uc ihn»ii<li 
& MrlM «f mller», Th»>» 
Kiufur J t out. thru and fotLT. 
WMl M h**«v w>r». It u 
ran Itrfunirli dM* urnl clp*wn 

J"«.-« rtiti lu itlD flnrtW t>I 
ft IbtMit 





A metal tongue 
millions of miles long 

|>REATHING FIRE, this modern dragon 
J_J extends a white-hot tongue — out, out, far and 
wide, over mountains and plains, til! finally it 
crosses and rccrosses the continent. 

In the (iery mouth of this great furnace in the 
wire drawing mil! at the Western Electric Work* 
in Chicago starts the conversion of copper bars to 
wire used in electrical communication. 

Here arc operatives displaying astonishing skill 
and dexterity in handling difficult operations. 
Here arc new methods and new equipment con- 
tributing new standards in the manufacture of 
wire. 

This too ia a contribution to your service For 
ever)- material used in making telephones, cable 
and switchboards, Western Electric is constantly 
planning ahead to assure an unfailing supply fur 
an unfailing telephone service. 



Western Electric 

SINCE 1869 MAKERS OF ELECTRICAL EQUIPMENT 

lr*»» mrumj r., U'utui Electiic Curia* fiajt ruiiyu fltiiim't b*imtu 



Two Autocar books that cover the 
whole field of truck transportation 



The Merchandise Hauling Book 

A tlM-pa^c bttok Ccintainina — 

Tl»r nnmra and ntlilrmaen ot many thuUvUuU of 
A.Lit<H'rirunil(.-fl — flHullMivFof dump tnifk Undrn. 

Miuiy inl*fr?HLin(r pictan* of Autocar ItimAj at 
work for vahuiu Urns* of limfrimi 

Spertficntioiu and riencriplkn* of nil ■todtii of 
Aulucur jfii» truck* nod Atiturntr cleotrf* trunk*. 

A tiii'.iil.ili, hi i if imti'T' wild hut !«■<■[) iVnlijmr 

oners for five, tan*n<l !:'•■!. 

A di-m'f ijiiifin of \bc miiaj ialv:inli«gn*<if Autucur 
shurl wbwltjuse l»uiJin' , 'u, 




Every user of motor 

trucks will be inter- 
ested in these bo oks. 
JL post card will bring 
you the one you want 



The Dump Truck Book 

A 6C-pn:c honk conTBininjr— 
Tin' mini.-* nml n<|i||.-w-^<.,f ninny Un-it- 
•mda of Auli ali r ilu 1 1 >p truck <jwmv»~4!oeU 

iJ< i'- i I l iijl.l. r . . -, . ildf-.innrriH'-. 

t'>n, liiii]iJm« wijijily dculi-r*. 
Muuy inlttmUnx arLinn pii'tniTH of 

iWikMr ft (i I j 111 k-- ill Willi, uiiiirr vitri- 

mil. i '■ii'iiii-ni-. 

UJifbrutkio* tif AuliKiir i'lir1rir «lnmp 

Pielimw nrul dfwrrijrfiuti of lljt« Aulociir 
T>p. MJ'l» ill. i i, (jinn l.ir-.';t-tan Auto- 
«m DutttpTrock— nwidti CMprviuJJy Co with- 

sluiiii tin- In.r.l triu-J uf < unU.u IjiijJ wurk. 

The Autocar Company 

£*■...... 

Ardmorei Pa. 

Branchci In fi,l:i«i 

Autocar 

gas w electric trucks 

1 1 1 in h un iiu i ii - as ruvn wuit* hcquihes 



